



All the Facts— 
No Opinion 





Early Reports on 


Prohibition Study 


Enforcement Agency Is 
Seeking Means to Make 
Act More Effective, Sena- 
tor Jones Declares 








Reorganized Forces 


‘Sought to Apply Law 


Satisfactory Administration Is 
Possible, Says Mr. Brook- 
hart; Killing of Alleged 
Smugglers Is Defended 





With one report already submitted to} 
President Hoover, the Law Enforcement | 
Commission will complete its investiga- 
tion of prohibition enforcement by July 
1, “at the latest,” Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, stated Jan. 1, after a 
conference with several members of the 
Commission Dec. 31. 

Mr. Jones declared that the report 
already submitted to Mr. Hoover will 
be presented to the joint congressional 
committee on law enforcement as soon 
as it created and that “other reports 
will be ready soon.” 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


| optimistic spirit and high hopes and pre- 


| business with the preceding year. 





Copyright 1930 by The 


Activity Is Forecast 





Employment Director Expects | 
Volume in 1930 to Equal 
Previous Year 





The new year promises to be “‘a splen- | 
did employment year,” with business 
volume equal to that of 1929, the Director 
General of the Employment Service; 
Francis I. Jones, stated Dec. 31 in a 
letter to the Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis. The letter accomplished a 
special survey giving industrial, agri- 
cultural, and general employment pros- 
pects for 1950. The letter follows in 
full text: 

During the past few months industry 
receded and unemployment became pro- 
nounced toward the close of the year,| 
yet 1929 has passed into history as an 
outstanding business year. Confidence, 
the fulcrum of business, was consider- 
ably shaken, but the vigor and strength 
of the Nation are evidencing themselves, 
and after a careful survey of the busi- 
ness outlook we enter the new year with) 


diet that 1930 will measure in volume of | 


Road construction and public improve- 
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America’s Foreign 


Trade Established 





“The Commission is unanimous that 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is not involved in 
their work; that it is a part of the Con- 
stitution and that the function of the 
Commission is to devise the best means 
possible for its enforcement,” the Wash- 
ington Senator stated. 


Industrial Alcohol Is Problem 
“All seem to view the industrial alcohol 
situation as the most difficult one to 
solve properly, as well as one of the 
most important phases of prohibition en- 
forcement.” 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in a} 


recent statement; described the'industrial 
alcohol permit system as a “scandal,” 
taking the position that more vigor and 
“courage” is needed in its administration. 
The Idaho Senator says the prohibition 
law will never be enforced “with the 
present personnel, from top to bottom.” 

“In my judgment, if the Commission 
can devise a method by which punish- 
ment for law violations can be made more 


swift and sure, it will have fully justified 


its creation,” Senatot Jones said. 
Senator Breokhart (Rep.}, of Iowa, 
declared orally Dec. 31 that “with an 
efficient personnel prohibition could be 
enforced effectively within 30 days.” 


Reorganization Urged 
The Senator declared that he favored 


complete reorganization of the present | 


nforcement personnel, “from Andrew 

. Mellon on down.” Senator Brookhart 
added that he is collecting material on 
the subject which he will include in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate soon 
after it reconvenes which he prefers to 
“go into the Congressional Record.” ’ 


The alleged liquor smugglers killed by | 


members of the Coast Guard patrol off 
Newport, R. I., Dec. 29, “defied the law” 
and “they have no one to blame but 
themselves,” the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, stated 
Dec. 31. Following is the statement in 
full text: 

“The preliminary official report does 


not materially alter the facts as already | 


published by the press. 

“On account of the New Year’s demand 
an unusual effort has been made by smug- 
glers to land liquor along the Atlantic 
coast. 

“The amount of liquor leaving the base 
of supply at St. Pierre, a French pos- 
session off the Canadian coast, and from 
Nova Scotia is known to the Customs 
Service. The amount that has been 
seized’ is very gratifying. The Coast 
Guard has: done well. 

“The loss of life at Newport the other 
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Views on Proposed 
Radio Code Disagree 


Plan to Restrict 
*‘Quatks’ Arouses Debate 








Letters: both supporting and opposing 
the request of Health Commissioner 
Shirley W. Wynne, of New York, that 
steps taken to prevent “medical quacks” 
from advertising over radio stations, are 
being received by the Federal Radio 


Commission, it was stated orally Dec. 31. | 


Although the letters are not being 
ymade public, it was explained that a 
number of physicians and medical work- 
ers oppose the movement of the New 
York official. In each case the Commis- 
sion is responding that, under the radio 
law, it has no power of censorship, but 
that if there is any evidence of obscene 
or indecent language being used in such 


advertising programs, the Commission | 


may consider it when the licenses of the 
stations broadcasting the programs are 
before it for renewal. 


In furtherance of his campaign, Com- | 


missioner Wynne has called a confer- 
ence, toybe held in New York on Jan. 3, 
for the purpose of formulating a code of 
broadcasting ethics, the Commission was 
informed in a letter from the official on 
Dec. 312 Commissioner W. D. L. Star- 
‘buck has been invited to attend the ‘con- 
ference. 

Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, and 
the National Better Business Bureau 
also have been invited to participate in 
the discussions and the drafting of the 
code. The Broadcasters Association, 
comprising more than 100 stations, re- 
cently adopted a code of ethics to govern 
radio advertising. 


Medical | 


Mortality Rate From Sickness 
Among Industrial Wo 


High Record for First Quar-| 


Record During 1929 


Exports and Imports 
Reached Totals Never At- 
tained Even in Postwar 
Boom, Says Survey 








established a new high record ir 192°, 
both exports and imports reaching totals 
“which decidedly surpass any attained 
even during the war and immediate post- 
war boom,” the Director of the Bureau of 


liam L. Cooper, announced Dec. 31. 

The increase marks the continuance of 
a movement almost unbroken since 1921, 
and reflects the steadily, growing effi- 
ciency of American indus in produc- 
tion and American Lecrehaat & pushing 
sales, Mr. Cooper stated. ~ — 

“Tt also indicates “the high and ad- 
vancing buying power of the people, 
with consequent increasing demand for 
those raw materials and foodstuffs, many 
of a luxury or semiluxury character, 
which our own country is unable to pro- 
duce at all, or only in insufficient quanti- 
ties,” he added. 

Mr. Cooper’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Just how much the foreign trade of 
1929 surpassed that of the year before 
is not known at this writing. If De- 
cember shows the same figures as that 
month did in 1928, our total exports will 
amount to about $5,300,000,000, or be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent more than during 
the preceding year, and our imports to 
— $4,450,000,000, an increase of 8 per 
cent. 


Imports Lead Exports 

Imports have increased more than ex- 
ports,. therefore, the balance of com- 
modity trade in favor of the United 
States was somewhat less than in 1928 
It was still very large, however, some- 
where between $800,000,000 and $900,- 
000,000 in value. Notwithstanding this 
excess of exports, there was a very ccn- 
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Commission Plans | Continued Business 


Foreigr. trade of ine United States | 


Forei D tie Cor ce, Wil-| Ra : 
Seren Serene Saenee F | stability of the foundation upon which | 


Unit 





Further Growth | 


Of Commercial 
Flying Expected 


Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics An- 
ticipates Sound and Pro- 
gressive Development 





Notable Achievements 
Of 1929 Are Reviewed 


Airlines Linked With Railroads, | 
Steamship Services, and | 
Automobile Bus Lines, Mr. 

| 





Young Points Out 





Commercial aeronautics will be soundly 
and ‘progressively developed in the new 


| year according to all indications, it was 


predicted Dec. 31, by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clar- 
ence M. Young. Prospective develop- 


| ments for the new year will be enhanced 
| by. the momentum attained in 1928, he 


said. 

Mr. Young cited the increases made in 
established enterprises and gave figures 
to show the expansion. He also stated 
that the outstanding developments of 
the year 1929 include the linking of air- 
lines with railroads, steamship service, 
and automobile bus lines. 

Continued Growth Forecast 

His statement follows in full text: | 

All visible indications point to a sound | 
|and progressive development of com- 
mercial aeronautics during the new year. | 


will be continued; new and additionai 
air mail contracts will undoubtedly be 
awarded; and still greater use of air 
transport services for passengers and 
merchandise may confidently be looked 
forward to. 

These and other developments will be 
carried forward in an orderly fashion 
and may be expected to add to the 


1 
| 


the future is to-be built. 


Achievements of 1929 


Developments in prospect for the new 
year will be favored by the momentum 


1928. Substantial increases were made 
'during the year by established enter- 
prises; about 16,000,000 miles were flown 
in scheduled operation 
States during 1929 as against 10,673,000 
in 1928; 85,000 passengers.were carried 
and 8,000,000 pounds of mail transported 
over scheduled airways in 1929 as 
against 49,000 passengers and 4,000,000 


way mileage increased to more than ’35,- 


1928. 

Miscellaneous fiying has increased in 
this country from an estimated 18,000,- 
000 miles in 1926 to 30,000,000 miles in 
1927 to 60,000,000 miles in 1928 to 125,- 
000,000 miles in 1929—citing these in- 
creases as being of especial economic 
significance. 

Transportation Coordinated 

Outstanding developments during the 
year include the unprecedented linking of 
airlines with railroads, steamship service, 
and automobile bus lines; increased air- 
craft production, which has grown from 
about 300 in 1921 to more than 6,000 in 
1929; increased exports, which during 
the first half of 1929 exceeded the ag- 
gregate for the full year of 1928 by more 
than 41 per cent; and the marked in- 





| siderable influx of gold during the year, 
in sharp contrast with the large net gold 
export in 1928. There was, however, a 
net export of gold during November and 
| December. 


The gain in export trade for 1929 was 
confined, in the main, to the first four 
months of the year, during which our 
foreign sales were nearly $300,000,000 
greater than in the corresponding 
months of 1928. The remaining eight 
months showed either less increase or an 
actual decrease as compared with 1928. 





As in most recent years the most con- | 


spicuous feature of the trade of 1929 was 
the expansion in the exports of the 
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Wood Is Tested 
As Source of Oil 


vy 


Extensive Experiments Are 
Planned in Sweden 
v 


HE Academy of Engineering 

Scierice (Ingeniorsvetenskaps- 
akademien), Stockholm, has been 
experimenting with the production 
of fuel aud similar oils from wood 
and has requested the Swedish 
government to appropriate 150,000 
crowns for the building of a test 
plant at the government ammuni- 
tion works near Stockholm, Basel 
D. dahl, assistant trade commis- 
sioner, Stockholm, reported Dec. 31 
to the Department of Commerce. 


Swedish engineers are of the 
opinion that the method used by 
the German inventor Borgius for 
making oi) from coal can be em- 
ployed for producing this. materia! 
from wood. 

(Issued by Department of ‘Com- 
merce.) 


| 





‘ 






creases registered by all types of aero- 
nautic licenses issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Further developments during the 
|vear inelude tke development of the 
| “mechaviator,” a mechanicai robot pilot; 

the improvement of the radio range 
beacon and other instruments for 
creasing the safety of all types of flying; 
the earth-girdling flight of the “Graf 
Zeppelin” in less than 22 days; the new 
| speed record of more than 328 miles per 





and return in less than 37 hours fiying 
time; the epochal flight to the South 





the world’s largest dirigible. 





rkers Gains 





ter of 1929 Traced to 
Respiratory Ills 
Eee 


The mortality rate among industrial 
employes was higher from sickness dur- 
ing the first three months of 1929 than 
in the same period of any year since 
1920, according to records of groups of 
industrial employes tabulated by the 
Public Health Service and made public 
Dec. 31. A _ statement by the Public 
Health Service follows in full text: 


| approximately 35 sick benefit associa- 


cases of illness and nonindustrial acci- 
dents causing disability for eight con- 





its members, and the monthly number 
of male and female members. These re- 
ports have been analyzed once a year, 
and the results have been made public 
from time to time by the Public Heatlh 
Service. 

This material has afforded measure- 
ment and evaluation of several important 
factors affecting the frequency of dif- 
| ferent diseases and disease groups in a 
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Extension of the Federal airway system | 


established by the accomplishments of | 


in the United | 


pounds of mail in 1928; established air- | 


000 miles in 1929 as against 16,000 in | 


in- | 
| hour attained in the Schneider Cup races; | 
the trip from New York to Los Angeles | 


Pole; and the initiation of construction of | 


During the past nine years a group of | 


oo in industry has reported to the | 
UWited States Public Health Service the | 


secutive calendar days or longer among | 
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Trade M satneatebad 
By California 


7.79 
Tax Collections Said to In- 
dicate Stability 


v 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Dec. 31. 
HE collection of State taxes 
shows a healthy condition of 
general business in California, 
Alexander R. Heron, State director 
of finance, stated orally on Dec. 31. 
Tax payments, he said, have been 
marked by promptness and by an 

almost total absence ef contest. 
The actual cash on hand in the 
State treasury and in banks at the 
close of 1929 is almost $72,000,000, 
enough, Mr. Heron stated, to meet 
all prebable obligations of the 
State beyond the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Mr. Heron esti- 


mated that on June 30, 1931, the 
end of the biennium, the treasury 
surplus will exceed by millions the 
$20,000,000 balance that existed 
in January, 1929. 





Farmer’s Condition 
Said to Be Better 
Than in Many Years 





Industry Enters 1930 With-| 


out Depressing Surplus of 
Food Products, Says Agri- 


culture Department 





With! 1929 crops going above those of 
1928 in value, the American farming in- 


dustry enters the New Year with no de- | 
pressing surpluses of food products to | 
pe worked off before the planting of the | 


1930 crops, according to the Jan. 1 re- 
port on the agricultural situation by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, made 
public by the Department of Agriculture. 
|The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


creased valuation of about $85,000,000 
over 1928, due mainly to the increased 
value of potatoes; and livestock sales 
sow an increasjaf about, $90,000,000, 
practically aM ov. Which was in hogs. 
The njost striking increase in crop values, 
say the Bureau, is in potatoes, in that a 
crop eerily one-fourth smaller than in 
1998 is valued at $470,000,000, which is 
approximately double the value of the 
1°28 production. 
Hog Values Increase 


the year paid $936,000,000 for ‘hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection, an 
‘increase of $86,000,000 over the corre- 
Cattle slaugh- 


] 


| sponding period in 1928. 
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New York Governor 
| se e 
| Proposes Legislation 


'Annual Message Emphasizes 
| Need of Prison, Public 
| Utility, and Banking Laws 








State of New ‘York: 
Albany, Jan, 1. 


The 153rd Session of the New York 
State Legislature convened at noon to- 
day and listened to Governor Roosevelt 
personally read his annual message in 
which he emphasized need for immediate 
| legislation on these four proposals: 

1.—-Expansion of the prison and hos- 
pital facilities of the State as part of a 
record-breaking building and construc- 
tion program and as a means of check- 
ing discontent among convicts which may 
have given rise to recent prison riots. 


of the waterpower resources in the St. 
| Lawrence River with distribution by pri- 
| vate interests under contract with State. 
3.—Reform of the judicial system of 
| the State to cut delays in the administra- 
tion of justice and to remove complexities 
in civil actions. 

4.—Permissive reorganization of town 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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Legislation to Stop 
‘Short Selling’ Urged 


Mr. Brookhart to Introduce 
Prohibitory Measure 








Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, on | 


Dec, 31 stated orally that soon after the 
reconvening of Congress he will initiate 
legislation prohibiting the practice of 
“short selling” on the stock and grain 
markets. ° 

“If I sell land in Florida that I do not 
‘own, I’d_ be in the penitentiary right 
|away,” the Senator said. “Why am I 
not just as guilty if I sell stock I don’t 
own?” 
A bill providing for such legislation 
is now in preparation, the Senator said. 

Discussing “he recent slump in brokers’ 
jloans of $4,532,885,000, Senator Brook- 
|hart declared that “brokers’ loans were 
‘among the pprenast evils of the bankin, 
system. All banks should be prohibite 
from dealing in brokers’ loans for the 
same reason ‘that they are now prohib- 
ited from dealing in any form of lottery. 

“The fact that brokers’ loans reached 
over $7,000,000,000 during the re- 
cent speculative bubble, and when the 
bubble burst dropped to little more than 
half that amount, is conclusive evidence 
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- Amount of Funds 


| 


Crops of the past year show an in- | 


Packers during the first 10 months of | 


2.—State ownership and development | 
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States Increase 


| For Public Works 


‘General Improvements Are 
Planned by City, County 
And State Governments 
Throughout Nation 








| President Informed 
Of 1930 Programs 


| Louisiana to Spend $28,000,-| 
| 000 on Roads; Tennessee | 
Seeks Bids on Public Im-) 


provement Bonds 





| 





Reports of public improvements by the | 
| States continue to increase the total 
| amount of expenditures planned for 1930. 
| Statements issued by governors and| 
other public officials indicate that cities | 
and counties, as well as the States, are 
preparing to award contracts and pro- | 
ceed with public works early in the year | 

The State of Tennessee on Dec. 51} 
authorized advertisements for bids on 
$31,050,000 of public improvement bonds. 
The governor of California on Dec. 30 
telegraphed to President Hoover that 
more than $200,000,000 will be spent in 
1930 by the State and its counties and 
| cities. Nebraska will spend $30,000,000 
| during the year, State officials report, 
and Louisiana’s highway work will cos* 
$28,000,000, it was stated. The State of 
New Jersey will spend $50,000,000 in 
1930 and 1931 on highways. 

Reports from these and other States} 
follow: 


} 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Dee. 31. 


The State funding board on Dec. 31 
| authorized the publication of advertise- 
ments for bids on $31,050,000 of. bonds | 
mainly for use in the 1930 State high- 
| way construction program. Bids will be} 
| received at the office of Governor H. H.! 
Horton at noon Jan. 9. 

Of the. total amount, $24,850,000 is 
“new money,” according to an _ oral 
statement by the governor, while the 
| vemainder is for the renewal of short 
{term highway notes, 
| Of thes.new issue,» $12,500{000 waa 
| authorized by the 1929 session of the 
legislature and $10,000,000 was author- 
lized at the recent special session. 
| These two issues will bear date of Jan. 
1, 1930, maturing Jan. 1, 1939. There 
is,also included in the new issue $2,350,- | 
600 of bridge bonds authorized by the | 
1929: session. which will bear the date 
of Jan. 1, 1930, maturing Jan. 1, 1945. 


} 
| 








State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 31. 

Governor C. C. Young on Dec. 30 sent | 
to President Hoover a report indicating | 
that the State of California and its cities | 
and counties will do at least $202,230,123 
worth of public improvement work dur- | 
ing the fiscal year dating from Dec. 
1929. 

The report was sent in response to| 
the President’s plea to all States and| 
| their subdivisions to speed up public 
| work as a means of absorbing unem- 
| ployment which may result from dis-| 
| turbed conditions. 

Of the total amount of estimated ex- 
penditures, $42,900.400 is to be by the| 
| State, $48,961,473 by the counties and| 
$110,468,250 by the cities. | 

More than half of the total amount} 
will be done during the first six months | 
of the year, the report says. 











State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Dec. 31. 
The value of public improvements in 
Nebraska in 1930 will be approximately 
$30,000,000, according to an oral state- 
ment by Governor Arthur J. Weaver. 
The estimate is based upon reports from 
|51 of the 93 counties in the State, he | 
| said, and supplements a previous report 
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Taxpayers Benefited by 
Outstanding Measures, 
Says Mr. Cooper 








| State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 31. 


In a report to the people of Ohio on 
the accomplishments of the State gov- 
ernment during 1929, Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper points to 15 outstanding meas- 
ures which. he declares, directly bene- 
| fited taxpayers. 

The report refers to the largest State 


building program in history and the. 


| speeding up of the program for expen- 
| aiture of $84,000 000 in State and county 
; highway construction, enlargement of 
| State educational aid, together with the 
| adoption by the finance department of a 
| modern system of State financing, effee- 
tive Jan. 1, under which the financial 
| affairs of government will be conducted 
| ix, much the same manner as those of a 
| large business concern, 
| In addition to the 15 points, the gov- 
ernor reports that the State has a net 
| balance vf $2,500,000 on hand over and 
| above the su. appropriated by the last 
| legislature for the year’s expenditures. 
|The 15 pcints of accomplishment out- 
| lined by Governor Cooper follow: 
| history. 

2.—Extersion of road building to sec- 
ondary and tuwrship roads. 

3.—Constructive educational program, 
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‘THE most animating encour- 
ayement and potent appeal 
for freedom is the history we 
write every day.” 
—Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, 
1853—1857 
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oom - i. , Renewed Activity 
cee Tn Key Industries 


Foreseen in 1930 








Advisory Committee Will Give 
Further Study to 











\the 1929. agri 


i,|stocks of lumber, metals and flour were | 
| substantially larger at the end of Novem- | 


| November was temporarily checked by 





‘Achievements of Administration 


Outlined by Governor of Ohio 


+ 
15 


1.—Larges: State building program in| 


Proposal 





The advisory committee on education 
by radio, as an alternative to the recom- 
mendation of the fact-finding conr | 
mittee that a national radio university | 
with an endowment of $10,000,000 be | 
established, appointed a subcommittees | 
to consider the principles upon which its 
other recommendations are to be based, 
according to a statement just made 
public by the Department of the Interior. 
This subcommittee was requested to 
convene in New York City, Jan. 6 for a 
consideration of the proposals. 

Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
stated orally at the Office of Education 
Dec. 31 that the recommendations made 
by the fact-finding committee were too 
far-reaching at the present experimentai 
stage of radio as a factor in education. 


l 
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Farming Prospects 
In West Coast Area 
Show Improvement 








Industrial and Trade Condi- 
tions Somewhat Less Fa- 


vorable, Says Reserve 
Bank Report 


San Francisco, Calif., Dee. 31.—Indus- 
trial and trade conditions in the twelfth 
Federal reserve district were somewhat 
less favorable during November than in 
October, 1929, or November, 1928, accord- 
ing to the monthly report on business 
conditions issued by the San Francisco 
reserve bank. The credit situation is 





| still showing the effects of the financial 


readjustment of late October and early 
November. 


The agricultural outlook was definitely | 
improved. by the rains and snows of | 
early December, which followed upon a! 
long period of subnormal rainfall in} 
most ricultural areas. _ Considering | 
ltural seasen as a whole, 
crop Pp ion in the district “was 
smaller in volume than in 1928. Prices 
received fur many important crops, how- 
ever, have been higher during the last 
half of the year than a year ago, and, 
on the basis of present market prices 
and financial returns already received | 
the total value of the 1929 crops is| 
likely to be slightly greater than cr 
approximately the same as the value of 
the 1928 crops. Prices of commodities 
which the farmer buys have averaged 
about the same this year as in 1928. 

Seasonal declines from October to 
November in th: building, lumber, min- 
ing, and flour milling industries were 
greater thar u ual the report states. 
Notwithstanding declines in production, 


ber, 1929, than at the end of November, 
1928. Production of petroleum in Cali- 
fornia declined sharply early in Novem- 
ber, reflecting partial success of con- 
tinued attempts to exercise some degree 
of control over output. Employment in 
most industries declined seasonally dur- 
ing. the month. 

During early November the wholesale 
commodity price level continued the de- 
cline which has been in progress since 
July. The rather rapid decline of early 


increases in prices.of some agricultural 
products during the latter part of that 
;month and decreases have been less 
|marked since that time. 

| Trade was less active during Novem- 
|ber than in the last few months, and 
was at lower levels than in November, 
|1928. The decline was shown in sales 
| of wholesalers, and in smaller shipments 
| on the district’s railroads. Department 
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Farm Pros perity 


In Iowa Foreseen 


! vv 
Governor Asks Agriculture 
And Trade to Unite 
Vv 
State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Dec. 31. 








Capital Structure and Inven- 
tory Conditions Generally 
Are Best in History, Says 
Secretary Lamont 





Mr. Mellon Expects, 
Growth in Business 





Views Are Based on Improved 
Credit, Gain in Contem- 
plated Construction, and 
Economic Development 


Most key industries of the country are 
commencing the new year with stronger 
foundations, and indications warrant the 
belief that 1930 will bring a revival of 
activity and steady progress, according 
to business forecasts made public Dec. 31 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont. 


_ Mr. Mellon’s statement emphasized 
improvement in the credit situation and 
the volume of contemplated construction; 


Economie Development Cited 


Mr. Lamont based his predictions of 
continued prosperity upon the economic 
development of the Nation during the 
past year. 

Mr. Mellon’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“Forecasting the future course of busi- 
ness can never be done with any certainty 
that it will be borne oat by subsequent 
events. No one can fully appraise the 
complex forces which are always at work 
and it is hazardous to attempt doing so, 

“T see nothing, however, in the pres- 
ent situation that is either menacing or 
warrants pessimism. During the Winter 
months there may be some slackness or 
unemployment, but hardly more than is 
usual at this’ season each year. I have 
every confidence that there will be a re- 
vival of activity in the spring and that 
during the coming year the country will 
make steady progress. 


Credit Is Plentiful ; 

“In the credit situation the trend of 
money, rates is downward. There is 
plenty of credit available and we have 
reason to expect that the rates for new 
capital in building construction and ex- 
pansion will be such as to facilitate the 
promotion and accomplishment of new 
undertakings. 

“Statements from the executives of 
railroad, public: utility and_ industrial 
concerns ‘during the President’s recent 
conférence were, almost without excep- 
tion, to the effect that their expenditures 
for new construction and expansion in 
1930 will be as much or more than in 
1929. The Government’s finances are in 
a sound condition, which warfants the 
cut in taxes, and the Government, itself, 
is in a position to do its part in helping 
the country to meet and solve the prob- 
lems which are ahead.” 

Mr Limont’s statement follows 
full text: 

American business in 1929 reached 
higher levels thar ever before, notwith- 
standing recessions in some lines in the 
later months. Measured by quantities, 
not value, the output of our mantfac- 
turing industries broke all previous 


in 
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[Continued on Page Column 6.] 


December Business 


Is Reported Normal 





Prospects in Industries and 
Trades Said to Be Good 





General satisfaction with business 
volume during the month of December, 
| maintained for the most part at normal 
levels and in some cases above normal, 
was indicated in a consensus of reports 
received from various trade groups 
throughout the country, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 31 by the national business 
survey conference. called at the direc- 
tion of President Hoover. 

Approximately one-third of the mem- 
| bers of the business survey conference 
committee have submitted reports of 
their trades and industries following the 
holiday business. These reports, as was 
requested by Julius Barnes, chairman. of 
the conference, were filed Dec. 28 by 
representatives of the committee to af- 
ford a cross-section of husiness condi- 
tions in the final month of the year, it 
was explained. 

While these reports are preliminary in 
| nature they are characterized by a cer- 
tainty of expression it was stated. Of 
| approximately 50 trades and industries 
| represented b. the committee member- 





PLEA for faith in Iowa’s future 
and for cooperation between 
agriculture, industry and _ finance, 
was voiced in a New Year's state- 
ment on the outlook of the future 
by Governor John Hammill. 
“Nature is-in partnership with 
lowa,” the governge said. “There 
"are no impoverished sections of the 
Commonwealth. Her productive 
resources are marvelous and her 
citizenship is distinguished by the 
lowest percentage of illiteracy of 
any Staite in the Union. 
“Economic conditions, so far as 
agriculture is, concerned, have not 
veen the best, but restoration is 
not far in the future. 
“Agriculture, industry and 
finance should cooperate in the one 
idea of securing greater prosper- 
ity for all. In one huge coopera- 
tive movement there is opportunity 
for all to succeed.” 








ship report the following observations 
were characteristic, it was announced: 

| Christmas trade: on the whole, very 
good ; : 

Wholesale trade: low inventories, pros- 
pects good; 

Food trade: good; 

General! retail trade: good; 
| Manufacturing: no“marked slowing 
down, other than usual seasonal reces- 
| Sion; 

Construction: outlook favorable, de- 
| sired credit fue building purposss: be- 
lieved forthcoming. 

Assured by these reports that nothing 
of an emergency character exists in 
present business situation, Chairman 
Barnes announced that more complete . 
information will be awaited before the 
calling of an executive committee meet ~ 
ing, tentatively planned in the middle of 
January, it was stated. It is doubtful if 
the exact weaknesses, if any, oc¢casio 





by the stock market deflation, will be ap+ ) 


parent before Jan. 20, Mr. Barnes has 
advised the conference, 





















oe, Comrise THE UNITED STA‘TES DAIL¥s~ THURSDAY, JANUARY: 2, 1930 __ Sapereme poreeers, Gnas bs rete Se Sere 

iews on Rights of Neutrals and Effect. ‘Boston to Hear |General Crowder Named as Lobbyist China . Suggests 

Of Kellogg Treaty Are Stated by Britain! Mr. Lamont on Gea a a | Diaiktions on 
Legal Privilege 


Powers Informed of Readi- 
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2 ails | Work for Lower Tariff Said to Be Shown ‘in Letters Made 


. Covenant of League . | neneirve or exception of any kind when | Position of America | Factory Census Public by Mr. Caraway 
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. ;merated. Up to July in the present : \ uferences to Be He | mills during his activity:in Washington | our expenses now that final action has ness to Confer on_ Extra- 
Signers of Two Documents year, the Optional Clause had been Contentions Declared to Ap ply } Co H Id ee on behalf of a lower sugar tariff are| been postponed to such a late date, and < t oa 5-* > 
Said to Have Changed signed and ratified by | the fallow- ~ Only to Members of Survey of Manufactures | contained in letters made pablie Dec. if the mills would take care of Crowder’s territoriality Within. a 
* ing states: yssinia, ustria, Bel- * : . : 81 by Senator Caraway (Dem.), 0 r- | compensation for three months, it would * 
Status in War |gium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, Es- [- League And Distribution | kansas, chairman of the Senate judiciary |help us just that much. Reasonable Period 
tonia, Finland, Germany, Haiti, Hun- | i ‘s subcommittee investigating lobbying. “I am sorry to trouble you, but I do 







the optional ciause of the statute of the | Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the necessity for framing in respect of | of Commerce, as a speaker, the seven- | H. C. Lakin, president of the Cuba Com-/ Crowder. If you would speak to the! manifesto informing the powers of its 
World Court, and regarding the rights of | and Uruguay, , Ende ae ee error for its | teenth and last of a series of regional | pany, of New York, to Sr. Aurelio Por-| proper person, whether Gen. Machado | readiness to discuss extraterritoriality 
te % ; ti ? ‘eealk~ Mika “bein | Reasons why signature of the Optional “Th, md al chi hih are conferences, extending from coast to tuondo, of the Cuban Trading Company, | or whoever it is, and let me know the| with them within a reasonable time. A 
eee eee ve | Clause is desirable: b t Y of tl which I have just signed | coast, aiming to acquaint business men | Havana, Cuba, and the other a reply | situation, I should appreciate it very|copy of this manifesto was received at 
received by th: Department of State and) 6. Article 2 of the Treaty for the om be of - ~ United Kingdom, and | and the public generally with the meth- from Sr. Portuondo. Mr. Lakin previ-| much. If the mills can do nothing I| the Department of State on Dec. 31 
made available for publication. Renunciation of War as an Instrument Sain ’ . Core I believe, available, | ods and purposes Of the 1930 census of | ously testified before the subcommittee | shall have to try to get the money some- | through the American consulate in Nan- 
After a careful examination of the ° National Policy, now generally known | fotows the tsual practice in being sub- | manufactures and distribution, will be | as to his activities on behalf of Cuban} where, because I know Crowder could | king. 
' 
' 






The British White Paper regarding| zary, Netherlands, Norway, Panama,| 2ccepting the like obligation without With Robert P. Ieamont, the Secretary |__ One of the letters is said to be from} not know which mills are paying, The Chinese’ government has issued a 
! 















' 
as the Pact of Peace, provides that: ject to reciprocity and in including a | held in Boston Jam. 4, accordin { interests f lower sugar tariff t afford t k th f ths | : 
, 1 «6 . : ° - is .  « s - 4, g to an-/ sugar interests for a lower sugar tari not afford to work three or four mon S| The Chinese government also states 
— ae ho as el The High Contracting Parties agree sg — This is fixed at 10 years, | nouncement Jan. 1 by the Department | and mentioned the name of Gen. Crowder | without pay, though he -would be/that it relies upon the sympathy and: 
oe. SBNOUS ; |that the settlement or solution of all dis- | but the acceptance continues in force | of Commerce. | as assisting in the work. patriotic enough to Cuba’s cause to/ assurances already given by the powers 
British thesis that there could be n0/ putes or conflicts of whatever nature or | after the expiration of the period, unless | > - | Th > of Mr. Lakin’s letter to Sr.| do so.” aes ft 
more neutrals in war applied only to| of whatever origin they may be, which| notice is given to terminate it. The | Sten Segerineait RENE Seowrss “Se ale di ey "5 1929, is s Sy P rt jo’s ly, dated J 42 | aud “Relieves, thes there is ne. ae ee 
members of the League of Nations and|may arise among them, shall never be | Signature is also subject to ratification. | f¥!! text: | oo ee eee ee en foodies case os between oe and ag <t 
not to the United States. (Mr. Stimson’s | sought except by pacific means.” | ‘This will enable th Stion to beraisecd | The meeting will be held at the Bos- | follows: Sia gsi | Lee a he full text of the manifesto follows: 
| ee eee ore enable tne question tobe raisec Yesterday I. forgot to speak to you I have before megyour letter of the! The Department has been supplied, by 






in Parliament, if so desired, before the | ton Chamber of Commerce under the 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdic- | joint auspices of the local chamber of 
| commerce, the New England district of- 
fice of the Department of Commerce, and 
the advisory committee of the census of 
} manufactures and of distribution, the 

Commerce Department announced today. 


siate ment was printed in the United | The treaty, haw Nea 
. y, however, does not provide 
Siates Daily of Dec, 31.) : . |any machinery for the pacific settlement 0 r 
The British argument, as disclosed in| of" disputes. As regards disputes of a| tion comes into operaiton, 
the White Paper, is that “before the ac- | jysticable character, therefore. His} “The declaration accepting the juris- | 
ceptance of the Covenant (of the League | Majesty’s Government in the United; @iction covers only disputes which may 
of Nations) the basis of the law of neu- | Kingdom consider signature of the; @rise in future. Past disputes and dis- 
traMty was that the rights and obliga- ‘Optional Clause us the logical conse-| PUtes relating to past events will con- | 


about a matter of importance to me just} 5th instant, in reference to the services! the American consulate at Nanking, but 
now. Gen, Crowder has been of much| of Gen. Crowder in Washington and the; not by the Chinese government, with 
|help to us in Washington and will be| advisability of extending his retainer up| the following text of a manifesto* which 
}even more so in the next few months. to November or December of this year.|the consulate states was issued by the 
He has an approach to Senators which is} Yes, it was me who spoke to you about} Chinese minister for foreign affairs on 
not excelled by that of anybody. We|the arrangement which certain mills! Dec, 30: 

shall haye to consult perhaps half the! have with the general, and I agree with “For more than 80 years China has 
































tions of neutrals were identical as re- {quence of the acceptance of the Pact of tinue to be subntitted to the Court under | Representatives from all sections of | Senators ll ats é cae A j : : oe 
: ac 0 : . 4 Sout S personally. ; | you in all you say regarding his useful-| been bound by the system of extraterri- 

gerds both belligerents and were en-|Peace. Accepiance of _the- Optional | @ special agreement concluded in each | New England have been invited to par- | “Crowder is the man we are using for | ness in Washington in connection. with’ toriality which has eee the Chi. 
tirely independent of the rights and| Clause means that dispute falling within | Case. ticipate in the conference. | that work. We have been keeping him | the tariff. |nese government from exercising its 

» wrongs of the dispute which had led to/its terms will receive from the Perma- | “Three classes of disputes are ex-| Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- | at the Mayflower Hotel most of the time| “Since I received your letter I have been | judicial power over the foreigners within 





toe. war * * *.” nent Court of International Justice a| cluded from the operation of the decla- | merce, will be the principal speaker. Im | since Jan. 15. We have been paying his| endeavoring to see President Machado | its territory. It is unnecessary’ to state 
“Now it is precisely this assumption,” definite solution, which the parties to | ration of acceptance. These are disputes {| his address, which — will be broadeast expenses, but he has declined to accept | (for it was through his good offices that | here the defects and disadvantages of 
“+. P i. thick 4. (the dispute are bound under article 13) for the submission of which to some | Over a nation-wide chain, he will discuss | any compensation. Of course, we know | this arrangement was made) so as to| such a system; but the Chinese govern- 
iw Whine Paper continues, “which is nojof the Covenant to “carry out in full) other method of peaceful settlement pro- | the value of the forthcoming census to that he has neglected his other business | put your suggestions before him; but | ment and people can not leave this state 
longer valid as regards States which are | good faith. | visiow is made by existing or future | business men and the public generally | while working with us. owing to his absence from Havana to | of affairs without remedy. 4 





















members of the League of Nations and| 1 . = agreements, disputes with other mem — | 2nd how the data can most effectively | «My reason for writing you is that it| rest from the festivities of May 20 and Plan To Be Prepared 

parties to the Peace Pact. The effect of No Machinery Provided bers of the British Commonwealth of | be used. - yas you who told me about his arrange- | having been very busy since his return “Extraterritoriality is ro ordinary 

th nat fat t th ak i\To Effect Settlements Nations, and disputes about matters The need of timely and accurate | ment with the mills and because I have/| with political conferences, it has been | diplomatic problem. It touches the life 
ee re) es, eer ee ee Sr ten Pact af See 2 de fully ef. Rich fall within what is called the do- | information of . practical nature in this | a feeling that it may have been you who | utterly impossible for me to see him, | of the Chinese people in so many inti-’ 

deprive nations of the right to employ a Ate eee eee ey | eae jurisdiction of a State. era of rapidly changing economic con- told me that his arrangement with the| and I am afraid I shall not be able to} mate ways that it must be considered by 





war as an instrument of national policy, | fective, it seems necessary that the legal “Commercial treaties and conventions | ditions and how the collection of impor- | mills expires on Sept, 1. His usefulness | approach him at all for the next week | the Chinese government as being like- 
and to forbid States which have signed | ee No eee be ee dealing with special subjects, such as | tant data by the Government can best in our cause will be at its highest point/or ten days, as I am leaving for Ca-| wise a deenashie question of iineediate 
them to give aid or comfort to an of- od . mre type “ts to Py lig. reparations, or with technical matters, | serve ‘nanufacturers, distributors, and from Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 or Dec. 1. I am maguey tonight and will not be back to! moment. It is for this reason that the 
fender.” ates. Hin Mates ‘aaindioes te the such as copyright, very often contain | the public will be discussed by other | anxious to learn if the-mills have any | Havana until the latter part of the com-| Chinese government is compelled to de- 
The full text of the British White United eoaten believe that the first PYOvisions setting up special tribunals speakers including ~ Col. L. 8. Horner, | intention or would be willing to extend | ing week. Upon my return I shall try | clare that the year 1930 is the decisive 
Paper follows: step in thus’ building up barriers against | © “ea! with disputes which may arise as president, Ni.s-Bement-Pond Company, | a | again ‘to see President Machado, and | time, and that the actual process of re-" 
Memorandum of the signature of His| war is to sooth the general acceptance to the meaning or application of their chairman, advisory committee 2. the é d | in due course I shall be glad to com- | establishing Chinese sovereignty by the’ 
Majesty’s Government in the United!of a system under which justicable dis- | *¢™™*: When that is the case, the dis- | Census of manufactures; F, M. Feiker, ‘Bills re ntro uce | municate with you giving you the out- | abolition of extraterritoriality begins on 
Ttetiees of the. eptionsl, clanse.ef the cans weil be eattied tr te antes pute will be dealt with as provided in | Associated Business Papers, Inc., eet | come of my interview with him.” | Jan, 1, 
statute of the Permanent Court of Inter-| of law. His Majesty’s Government were, the agreement and will not be submitted | man, advisory commnittee on the census “With that in view it will undertake 


° ; 
en bation | Thenotore: most anviods to can the On, | t@_ the court at The Hague. This is the | 04 distribution; ond Dr. BJ. Patna For Prison Reforms ‘Court’s Right to Hear measures designed to release the sov- 


The Effect of Signature of the Optional | tional Clause at the earliest possible mo- | effect of the exclusion of the first class | Seecceaen At. naa Hanno ome ereign rights of China from the tram- 































; ; £ disputes. ls of extraterritoriality, and has ac- 

Clause: |ment. By so doing they hoped both to| © “Dis ee Harri ident. Boston Chamber of pais) P ys : ' 
lel ~=s : oS sputes with other members of the arriman, president. Boston Chamber o ‘no N - Wi rY C ¢ d cordingly ordered the executive Yuan and 
1, Article 13 of the Covenant of the men the Face a ne ee se | British Commonwealth of Nations are ex- | Commerce, will preside. Measures Offered in ew ase onteste the judicial Yuan to instruct the minis- 





League of Nations provides as follows: 
“The members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration or judicia! 


| cluded because the members of the com- | Similar conferences have been held in Of . tries concerned to prepare a plan for 

monwealth, though international units | New York, a ree er oc a er this purpose. BFS! e 

| individually in the fullest sense of the {| troit, Buffalo, ittsburgh, Cleveland, ur rime | i : noe “The Chinese government, relying on 
term, are united by their common alle- | Chicago, New Orleans, Dallas, St. Louis, ° tat on Contends Ruling of the sympathy already shown and the as- 

fiance to the Crowm. Disputes betweem | Omaha, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, District of Columbia Tri-| surances given by the powers concerned, 


jnest of their own desire, to secure the 
peaceful settlement of justicable dis- 
} putes in which they might become in- 
| volved, and also to do what lay in their 





























































































settlement, and which cannot be satis- | cone a ao them should, therefore, be dealt with by | and Los Angeles. More than 2,500 | State of New York: | believes that there is no difference of 
factorily settled by diplomacy, they will tae object has already been fulfilled is S@™e other mode of settlement, and for representatives of various communities | Albany, Jan. 1. bunal Is Final opinion between those powers and China 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbi-' o.n by the fact that the Optional, this provision is made in the exclusion | have attended these meetings. / A group of bills intended to effect | vegarding the principle involved; and it 
2 4 ¢ ‘ a ‘ »le< =o SS a z - — : ° ? a * 
_ or judicial settlement. 2 Clause was signed during the last Assem- clause. oe ie | widespread prison reforms and design | [pn support of its contention that the] is prepared to consider and discuss within 
Disputes as to the interpretation of | bly by Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, (Certain Cases Excluded j throughout the coumtry. The objections | 4. methods to curb crime were intro- | Federal Radio Commission erred in re-|@ Teasonable time any representations ¢ * 





a treaty, 2s to any question of interna-| Latvia, Nicaragua, Peru and Siam, in which have been raised to the signature a, ae at Tow | fusing to issue a license to Station WGY| Made with reference to the plan now 
tional law, as to the existence of any fact | addition to all the dominions which are 48 Beyond Scope of Court of the clause—or, it might be more accu- | ouent at the first session ¢ & Hew | to acai on full ++ mesma Siemea Elee-| under preparation ifi Nanking. In this 
which, if established, would constitute a separate members of the League and In- “On certain matters international law | rate to say, the hesitation which is felt York State Legislature today by the | tric Company has just filed two briefs in| Yespect the issuance of the mandate on 
breach of any international obligation,| dia. There are, indeed, at the present:| eeeognises that the asasthority of the state: | in some quarters as to the desirability Baumes Crime Commission. nares |the Supreme Cotirt of the United States|Dec. 28 should be regarded as a step 
or as to the extent and nature of the; moment, only 13 members of the league | js supreme. When once it is determined | Of doing so at the present time—relate Caleb Baumes and Assemblyman Burton | which outline the position the company toward removing the cause of constant 


reparation to be made -for -any such!which have not signed the Optional! that the subject matter of the dispute rather to certain risks to which it is | D. Esmond sponsored the measures 1M | ¥ i) tare when the case is argued orally | conflict and at the same time promoting 








breach, are declared to be among those | Clause, and it is understood that some of | falls within the category of cases where | thought the acceptance of the jurisdiction the two Houses. The major bills are | alan the. cok the relations between Chinese and for- 
ge oe ey ee anon |the 13 now have the matter under con-| this is so, there is me~scope for the exer— | Of _ co ae in ne = eS eee of $10,000,000 for| Despite the fact that the court on Oct. | eigners.” 
sion to arbitration or judici tt ont. | si ion. Dl cckinan’ Sut’ thes. Suahaa nema : ; putes might expose is country an e n wow : iti is- 

judicial settlement. | sideration | cise of the jurisdiction of an interna— | British ee, Be i. a 1,300 additional cells, and ‘preliminary 14 granted tke petition of the Commis 





“For the consideration of any such dis- | Agreement Castiniatend + tional tribunal. 


| sion to rg iw the decision of the Court} of the oldest broadcasting stations in the 
pute, the court to which the case is re- | ““At the end of the formula comes a | 8 


appropriations‘of $100,000 for a site and } |» Appe the District of Columbia,} United States, there being, pnly,nine sta- 


The view has beem that so much pneer- 


. ‘ 4 : . : i ill exi j lans and specifications for a new . , : i 
ferred shail be the Permanent’ Court of On Reciprocal Action § proviso «which enables disputes.to be | t2inty still exists beth as.to the scope of | for p : {the General Electric Company takes the! tions which have a longer period of serv- 
‘International Justice, established in ac-| The declaration of signature made by! Sedinnied to the Council of the League | imternational law and as to yhat on) prison for ee ~~, | position that the court does not havejice, it is argued. e station repre- 
cordance with Article 14, or any tribunal His Majesty’s Caverament in the United | before they are dealt with by the court. } many points it really 1s that to’ ind our- | the a bills | jurisdiction over the case. In support} sents an-investment of over $1,500,000. 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute Kingdom. , | This is to cover disputes which are | selves to accept the jurisdiction of the Sree ii-time coulis Stent ot dledee cance |of this contention it is pointed out that| The right of the Commission to regu- 


~ 


or stipulated in any convention existin . : : . | really political in character though juri- | Permanent Court in all questions. of Cag oes , _| the Commission is a purely administra-| late broadcasting, including the right. to 
between them. S\ 7. After discussion with the Govern-| Gical in appearance. Disputes “Of this international law involves a leap in -tvie | bers, entirely independent ri oe | tive or executive body whose rulings are| allot to WGY any channel or frequency 
“The members of the League agree | ments of the Dominions before and dur- | ping can be dealt with more satisfac- | Gark, and.may expose us to decisions partment. of Corrections, re any oma solely administrative, so that when such| other than, but equivalent to, 790 kilo- 
that they will carry out in full good/™® the Assembly, the Optional Clause | torily by the Council, so that the con- | Which it would be difficult, if not impos- | tions of the present statute regarding | a decision is reviewed by the court of ap-| cycles, is not questioned, the brief de- 
faith any award or decision that may be | W2S signed by the Secretary of State for | Ciliatory powers of that body may be | Sible, for us to accept. In particular, Brenecen, i le te entailed - “andes | peals, that court is acting as an ad- claves, but the right of the Commission 

: te | reference has been made to the difference uhorizaion TOF six | ministrative court, its judgment being] to prevent the station from broadcasting 


| Foreign Affairs on the 19th September | 


rendered, and that they will not resort! : oe exercis ith iew to arrivi t at ; Ser 

to war against a member of the League | the following’ terms:— | Seanad odious eas as cae a which is alleged to exist between the representatives” to be saan ie the een | administrative, it cannot be reviewed by| wholly or partially, emphatically is de- 

which complies therewith. In the event 8. “On behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- “‘This formula places the United King- | Anglo-Saxon and Continental schools of . See = ee ae an appellate court. nied. * 
gob will be 0 ind oul W : In the event that the court insists it} When WGY was established it owed 


of any failure to carry out such an award | ernment in the United Kingdom and sub-| dom in much the same position as a _ thought in international law, and to the | JOD Wt , rare eee 
a% decision. the Connon shall propose|ject to ratification, I accept as com-| State which has agreed is a treaty of | diversity in relation to such matters as in gay oy be used, bw maenenOltes has jurisdiction the briefs contend that|a duty to operate in such a way as not 
what steps should be taken to give effect | Pulsory ipso facto and without special | arbitration and conciliation providing | the evidence which is admissible in con-} and how the prison nd 7 th ir limited | Ye" upon the merits of the case the de-| to interfere with the right of the other 
thereto.” convention, on condition of reciprocity,| for the reference of all disputes to a | ection with the interpretation of | adapted to meet the needs of their imited | Ci ion of the court of appeals was cor-| stations which previously had been es- 

; 5 ‘ ; the jurisdiction of the Court in conform- | conciliation commission before they are ; treaties. rect. After pointing out that the court] fablished. Similarly, subsequently estab- 
No Obligation Imposed ity with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the | submitted to judicial settlement. 13. In the view of His Majesty’s Gov- of appeals had jurisdiction under the} lished stations are under a duty to so 
To Adjudicate Disputes Statute of the Court, for a period of 10 The formula is wide in character be- | €?ment in the United Kingdom, there is, Federal radio act to review the Com-|use their stations without interfering 

J ' F years and thereafter until such time as} cause the extent to -which it operates de- 28 regards the matters with which the | mission’s holding and that the proper} with WGY. 

2. This article provides a description | notice may be given to term:nate the:ac-| pends on the Council itself, It woula | Optional Clause deals, much less uncer- procedural steps were followed, the po-| Priority of time as against any sub- 
of classes of international disputes which | ceptance, over all disputes arising after! cease to operate from the moment when | tainty in international law than is sug- : id in the re- | Sition is taken that the closing down of| sequent stations gives WGY superiority 
are to be regarded as justiciable; that is|the ratification of the present declara-|the Council decided that it was better ested. The alleged diversity between another bill, ee meant me a 9 a | WGY during the evening hours could not|of right to be free from interference 
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| markets. 

Men serving determinate sentences 
who are released before the expiration 
of their full terms by will remain under 
the supervision of the newly created 
parole board, according to the terms of 
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” Yacht Accepted 
As Gift te Chart 
_ Depths of Ocean 


Vessel Formerly Owned by 
J. Pierpont Morgan to Be 
Used by Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey 








After wanderings over the Seven Seas, 
anchorages in almost every port of the 
world, and service under the American 
flag, during the World War, the private 
yacht “Corsair” will be formally, and 
for the second time, transferred to the 
service of the United States on Jan. 2, 
as a gift from J. Pierpont Morgan, 
according to announcement Jan. 1 by the 
Department of Commerce. | 

The yacht will be renamed the “‘Ocean- | 
ographer” and used in the récharting of 
the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Depart- 
ment announced. | 

The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

During the World War the vessel was | 
tendered and accepted as a Government 
auxiliary at a time when shipping facil-| 
ities were imperatively needed. Now, as| 
a gift from Mr. Morgan, the ship will 
again come under Federal control and 
ewnership as a part of the permanent 
maritime equipment of the Department 
of Commerce and will be assigned to the 
United States Coast and Geodetic) 
Survey. ; 

Vessel Is Renamed 
® The yacht was renamed the ‘“‘Ocean- 
ographer” by Mr. Morgan before the 
transfer was made, and it is stipulated 
that the vessel shall never be disposed 
of by the Government until it is 
scrapped. 

This gift of Mr. Morgan’s, according 
to the Commerce Department, comes at 
a particularly fortunate time, as thre 1s 
urgent need for a new ship to accelerate 
the surveys of ocean depths by means 
of the recently perfected fathometer and 
other new devices now so extensively 
used in hydrographic work in the pro-| 
tection of shipping. | 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont, in ac- 
cepting the gift on the part of the United 
States, wrote the donor: “I can assure 
you that this ship, which means so much 
to you and your family, will have excel- | 
lent and sympathetic care; and I can 
also assure you that she will serve a 
very useful purpose in this Department.” 

This gift will save the Government of 
the United States the immediate expen- 
diture of $450,000 for a new ship of simi- 
lar type. The yacht is said to be in ex- 
cellent: condition. Minor repairs only | 
will be necessary for several years. 

Ceremonies Planned 

The formal transfer of the ‘“Ocean-| 
ographer” to the flag of the Department | 
of Commerce will take place at Tebo’s 
Basin, Brooklyn, where Capt. F, L. Pea-| 
cock, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
Department of Commerce, will take 
command. The ceremonies will be sim-| 
ple and the ship will be taken immedi- | 
ately to Norfolk, Va., which has been 
designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce as the “Oceanographer’s” home 
port. 

A project now under way by the Coast | 
and Geodetic Survey involves the re- 
charting of the entire Atlantic and Gulf 
seaboard. Probably not more than one- 
third of the more than 100,000 square 
miles of this coast is adequately sur- 
veyed for the present needs, according 
to the Commerce Department. 

Charts of this shore—actually about 
18,000 miles in length, in view of the 
many bays, points, indentations and off- 
lying islands—are based principally upon 
surveys made from 40 to 80 years ago. 
Some of the areas were never surveyed. 
Changes in the configuration of the sea 
bottom have made many apparently clear 
areas unsafe and have created many new | 
dangers. | 

Congress authorized the beginning of 
this work in 1914 and xnnually granted 
funds for its continuance. Safe and eco- 
nomical operation of large, deep-draft 
vessels demands exact knowledge of the 
configuration of the bottom. Our mer- 
chant marine and the development of the | 
Panama Canal increase the needs for the | 
survey. The postwar use of devices for | 
measuring depths adds greatly to the} 
demand. These devices are being rapidly 
installed on vessels. | 

Credit to Traditions 

Comparison of a series of depths de- 
termined by the devices with those shown 
on a chart. enables a vessel to locate its 
position. If an erroneous chart is used, | 
the vessel might deduce an incorrect po- | 
sition and be placed in jeopardy. 

The yacht has ever been a credit to | 
the best traditions of the sea. It has! 
anchored in almost every port in the! 
world. Mr. Morgan was always an ar- | 
dent yachtsman and was never happier | 
than when he could seclude himself | 
upon the decks of the “Corsair” and | 
wander into far places. It is fitting that | 
this ship, a veteran of many years of | 
cruising, should now spend her last | 
years in helping man explore the depths | 
of the deep waters where thrills are still 
to be found and strange places remain 
to be explored. | 

The ship Was built at Newburgh, N. Y., 
in 1899, Her gross tonnage is 1,136. | 
She has a length of 270 feet and a beam | 
of 33.3 feet. Quarters are provided for 
9 officers and 54 men. The motive power 
is two triple-expansion 4,550-horsepower | 
engines. She is well adapted for the use 
to which she will be put and will meet 
the need for additional hydrographic 
work on the Atlantic coast. After she 
is equipped with a fathometer, the radio- 
acoustic ranging apparatus and such 
other instruments as are required, she 
will be utilized this Winter off the Pen- 
sacola entrance, Florida. 
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Farming Outlook Improved 
In San Francisco District 





[Continued from Page 1.1 

store sales increased as compared with 
November, 1928, and, after allowance | 
for the usual seasonal increase, showed 
no change from October, 1929. Stocks | 
of those stores were slightly larger at 
the end of November, this year, than at 
the end of November, 1928, 

There was a nonseasonal decline in 
the volume of’ money in circulation.dur- 
ing November and the first three weeks 
of December which was in contrast with 
the usual increase of several million dol- 
lars during these months. Member banks 
reduced their borrowing at the reserve 
bank by $69.000,000 between Nov. 20 and 
Dec. 18. This reduction was made pos- 
sible by large transfers of funds into the 





a temporary supply of credit for mem- | 


|some ‘kind cf political 


The full text of the naval note which 
the French government recently ad- 
dressed to the British Government, out- 
lining its position in regard to the 
reduction of naval strength, has just 
keen received by the Department of 
State and was made public Dec. 31. 

The note states that France cannot 
accept the thesis of reduction by ratios, 
as agreed upon at the Washington 
naval conference, and that any treaty 
concluded at London must be submitted 
to the League of Nations for subsequent 
approval, France argues that naval 
reduction cannot be divorced from land 
and sea armament. 


France alsv outlines her belief in 
agreement to 
safeguard the peace of the Mediter- 
tanean in which Italy, Spain, France, 
and Great Britain might participate. 


The note follows in full text: 


In accepting, on Oct. 16, the invitation | 
| of the British Government to take part 


in the London Naval Conference, the 
French Government reserved the liberty 
of defining its views regarding the prob- 
lems which will be included in the 
agenda of the deliberations and the ques- 
tions generally which may arise at that 
international meeting. 

After the exchanges of views which 
have already taken place, it believes that 
the time has come to define its attitude 
with respect to essential questions of 
principle and method which will present 
themselves during the negotiations and 
the importance of which, transcending 
the technical limits of the case, deserves 
to be fully brought out. 


Efforts to Facilitate 
Disarmament Approved 
1—The French Government has al- 


ready had occasion to express its appre- | 


ciation of the considerations which led 
to the step taken by the British Govern- 


;ment in conjunction with the American 


Government. It understands too well the 
vital character of the task of limiting 
armaments, it has taken too active a 
part in the work carried on up to the 
present in this direction, not to welcome 
a proposal which tended, as expressly 


| stated by His Excellency Mr. Arthur 


Henderson in his letter of Oct. 7, to fa- 
cilitate the task of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the League of Nations and 
later, that of the General Disarmament 
Conference, 


It is, moreover, the naval disarma- 
ment problem which, since the meeting in 
April and May last of the Preparatory 
Commission of Geneva, must be consid- 


ered as still presenting an obstacle to the | 


conclusion of the work which that Com- 
mission carried on with the efficient co- 
operation of American delegates. 
Furthermore, the last Assembly of the 
League of Nations declared that an 
agreement between the principal naval 
powers was necessary to pave the way 


to a general understanding regarding | 


the methods to be applied for the re- 
duction of naval armaments; in fact 


the conversations which were already 
being carried on appeared to it as cal- 


culated to permit the resumption and 
the completion of the interrupted work 
of the Preparatory Commission, and, 
subsequently, the convocation of the 
General Conference. 

It is, therefore, primarily in regard 
to principles and methods permitting 


the subsequent conclusion of a General | 
Convention for the limitation of arma- | 
ments that, in the opinion of the French | 
Government, the powers meeting at Lon-| 


don should come to an agreement. 

The British Government has stated 
that the Government of the United States 
and itself had taken the Paris Pact as 
the basis of their conversations. The 
French Government, which has already 
had occasion to express the satisfaction 
with which it welcomed this statement, 
took so great a part in the preparation 


of that pact that there is no necessity | 
of indicating the importance which it | 


attaches thereto. 


Treaty Is Insufficient 
To Guarantee Peace 
The Paris Pact is based on the force 


of public opinion, which is great, but its | 


methodical application has not yet been 
organized; it does not settle all the ques- 
tions of pacific procedure and mutual as- 
sistance against an aggressor, implied in 
the outlawry of war. It is undoubtedly 
a real step toward the maintenance of 
peace, but in its present state it can- 
not be considered as sufficient to guar- 
antee the security of nations. 

It is this consideration, no doubt, which 


prevented the British Government from | 
contemplating a substantial reduction in | 


its naval armaments and the American 


Government from giving up the rapid) 


carrying out of its latest naval pro- 


gram. While both were in agreement in| 


excluding any possibility of conflict be- 
tween themselves, they were bound to 
consider that it was an essential task of 
their navies to assure the protection of 
their communications, which does not ap- 
pear to exclude the hypothesis of their 
being led to intervene in a conflict orig- 
inating in the violation of solemn pledges. 

Whatever may be the importance 
ascribed to the Pact of Paris, it is essen- 
tially on the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that the French Government, as 
well as the other Governments belonging 
to the League, has undertaken to base 
the limitation and reduction of its arma- 
ments, of which naval armaments are 
but a part. However incomplete the 
measures taken for carrying .it into ef- 
fect may still be, this Covenant already 
provides the basis of a complete system 
of security based upon the application of 


‘The President's Day 


Aj the Executive Offices 
December 31, 1929. 





10:30 a, m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, called to discuss an ap- 
pointment, 

12:30 p. .m—Prof. Dickinson, of the 
University of Illinois, called, 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
—————————————— 
of currency in circulation, On Dec, 6 


the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- | 
district, by an offering of Treasury cer-| cisco lowered its discount rate from 5) 
tificates of indebtedness which furnished | to 4% per cent. 


Its acceptance buying 


rate for short maturities was reduced | 


ber banks, and by the decline in volume from 4% to 4 per cent on Nov, 25, 
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Naval Reduction on Basis of Ratios 
Rejected by France in Note to Britain 


| 
| 


Position Explained as Requiring Approval by League of| 
Nations of Any Limitation Treaty 


methods of peaceful settlement and as- | 
sistance to any State unjustly attacked. 

It is only in proportion to such out- 
side assistance as they can rely upon 
that nations will be in a position actually 
to reduce their armaments. So true it | 
is that a general technical agreement 
upon armaments implies a previous po- | 
litical agreement; so true it is that a/| 
complete naval agreement presupposes | 
an agreement on the question of freedom | 
of the seas, defining the rights of bellig- 
erents and those of neutrals and pro- 
viding for the contingent cooperation of 
other fleets against that of an aggressor 
country. 

However deeply it may regret this sit- 
uation, the French Government is none 
the less determined to extend its full 
cooperation to the Powers meeting in 
London, to bring about such solutions as 
may be feasible at the time. 


Complications Involved 
In Basis for Reduction 


The question of methods is no less im- 
portant. In accordance with the example 
set by the Washington Conference, the 
Government of the United States and 
the British Government would appear to 
have contemplated the adoption of a 
method of evaluation of naval armaments 
dealing only with the armaments of the 
five numerically most powerful navies, 
and based on mathematical tables. 

The example, however, of the Naval 
Conference of Rome is there to remind 
us that the principles of the Washington 
treaty met with a check when the League 
| attempted, in 1924, to extend them to all 
navies, and it has frequently been dem- 
onstrated at Geneva that mathematical 
tables did net permit of rational applica- 
tion, valid for all States, of the prin- 
ciples defined in Article VIII of the 
Covenant, which co.templates a general 
reduction of armaments compatible with | 
the security of each State, and with in- 
ternational obligations which would im- 
pose upon it a common action account 
being taken of its geographical position 
and the conditions peculiar to it. 

Now, the Conference will not have | 
completely achieved its object unless it 
makes it possible to reach at Geneva a 
general agreement as to the methods for 
the limitation of naval armaments. 

II.—These general observations were | 
necessary for the precise definition of 
{the principles which will inspire the 
French Government in the course of the 
London negotiations. 

1. It is upon Article VIII of the 
Covenant that the French Government, 
faithful to its signature, intends to base 
reduction of its armaments. It is indeed, | 
upon this basis alone—a basis which 
;does not imply an a priori application | 
of mathematical formulas, and upon) 
|which the Preparatory Commission on | 
|Disarmament has already based _ its 
| work—that it would be possible, in its 
|opinion, to prepare an agreement accept- 
{able for the governments which will not 
{be represented in London. 











| Two Methods Offered 
For Naval Limitation | 


Two opposing methods, within the | 
framework of Article VIII, were put for- 
ward at Gen2va for the limitation of | 
naval armaments, one by total tonnage | 
and the other by classes of ships. The 
stronger navies were inclined to the} 
latter method while the others declared | 
| themselves in favor of the former, 

Desirous of facilitating the conciliation 
of these conflicting points of view, the 
French delegation proposed, as early as 
April, 1927, a compromise system which 
was favorably received by all the navies 
which will not be represented in London, 
and which was sympathetically consid- 
ered by several others. The United 
States Government in particular twice 
had occasion to state publicly that it 
was willing to accept it as the basis 
for discussion. 

This system consisted in supplement- 
ing the limitation of fleets by total ton- 
nage by publishing the distribution of | 
this tonnage between the chief classes 
of ships and by regulating the transfer 
of tonnage from one class to another. 

Such a system, which is moreover sus- 
| ceptible of adjustments of detail, may 
adapt itself all the better to the needs 
of the contemplated understanding 
between the American and British Gov- 
ernments in that it leaves to any States. 
that may desire to do so, full liberty to 
bind themselves more closely to eacl 
other. In spite of its preferences for 
the method of limitation by total ton- 
inage, the French Governmeht is. still 
willing to agree to this compromise 
method if ‘it permits of accomplishing 
| the general agreement. 


Various Arms of Defense 
Are Closely Interrelated 


2. The preparatory work in Geneva es- 
tablished that there existed a close inter- 
dependence in the total defensive arma- 
ments of a country, between its land, 
naval, and aerial forces. The French 
Government has.frequently had occasion 
to declare that here was a fundamental 
principle of its policy of national de- 
fense, the importance of which arises | 
particularly from the geographical posi- 
tion of France, a power both continental 
|}and maritime and the metropolis of a 
colonial empire spread out over the whole 
surface of the earth. 

The Government of the Republic does 
not wish to find itself obliged to raise at 
London questions relating to\the deter- 
mination of land and aerial atmaments, 
but it must point out the fact that the 
tonnage required to meet the needs of 
its naval defense is in close relation to 
the level of its land and aerial arma- 
ments, computed in accordance with the 
methods laid down by the Preparatory 
Commission at its last meeting. If the 
decisions of the latter were to be recon- 
sidered, the particulars which it will af- 
|ford as regards its naval armaments 
| would become utterly valueless. 
| The French Government, moreover, 
desires to add that those difficulties will | 
not prevent it from seeking solutions 
which will permit powers which may de- | 
siré to do so and which may believe 
| that they can do so in complete security, 
to enter into a definitive and binding | 
agreement between themselves without | 
‘awaiting the conclusion of the General 
Convention for the limitation of all) 
armaments. | 

3. In the light of the foregoing obser- | 
vations, the delegation of France will! 
have no difficulty in making known the | 
importance of the tonnage corresponding 
to the national needs, in view of the 
geographical position of France on three | 
seas, and the extent of her colonial em- | 
pire, with an area of 11,000,000 square | 
| kilometers (4,247,100 square miles), a 
' population of 60,000,000 people, and a\ 
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Commission Plans 
Karly Reports on 
Prohibition Study 
Enforeement Agency Is 

Seeking Means to Make 


Act More Effective, Sena- 
tor Jones Declares 








[Continued from Page 1.) 
day was unfortunate but unavoidable. 


|The laws of the United States must be 


maintained. The smugglers defied the 
Government officers and took their pun- 
They have no one to blame but 


The full text of Senator Jones’ state- 
ment follows: 

As directed by the President, his Law 
Enforcement Commission has a great 
and important work to perform. There 
are two phases of it, prohibition enforce. 


ment and law .enforcement generally, | 


with several problems in each phase. 


Prohibition enforcement is of vital and 
immediate concern to the people. It was 
stated on the floor of the Senate a short 
time ago that a member of the Commis- 
sion had intimated it would take three, or 
four years to work this out. I could nut 
believe it. In my judgment the Presi- 
dent would not tolerate such delay on so 
pressing and important a matter, nor 
did it seem to me to be warranted at all. 

I have conferred with several members 
of the Commission. I am glad to learn 
that the Commission is unanimous that 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is not involved in their 
work; that it is a part of the Constitu- 
tion and that the function of the Com- 
mission is to devise the best means pos- 
sible for its enforcement. 

I find that an important report has 
already been given to the President. It 
will be submitted to the congressional 
joint committee sought by the President 
as soon ‘as created and ready for work. 
Other reports will be ready soon. 

All seem to view the industrial alcohol 
situation as the most difficult one to 


|solve properly, as well as one of the 


most important phases of prohibition 
enforcement. In working this out the 
Commission should shield no individua‘ 
and no line of business. 

Some members of the Commission 
think that the prohibition phase of their 
work can be done within three or four 
months and all whom I have seen agree 
that it can be completed by July 1 at the 
latest. This should be done. 

Much of the remainder of the Commis- 
sion’s work should be done by then too, 
and I want to say now that if more 
money is sought a clear and convincing 
showing of its need will have to be made 
before such money is provided. A full 
showing as to employes and their com- 
pensation will be called for. 

Every member of the Commission 
knows the general phases of the prob- 
lems to be solved. They will confer with 
the men and women most familiar with 
these problems. Many of. the commis- 
sioners are lawyers and judges, person- 
ally familiar with law violations and the 
needs of our courts and procedure. Their 
aggregate judgment as to what should 
be done will meet the situation as well 
as it can, be met except as time and ex- 
perience may dictate. 

Some expert studies may be desirable 
to bring out certain facts but these in- 
vestigations should not be too prolonged 
er detailed. If carried too far into de- 
tail, the work will die of its own weight. 
We want the judgment of the Commis- 
sion and not that of experts whose opin- 
ion would likely be contradicted by other 
experts. In my judgment, if the Commis- 
sion can devise a method by which pun- 
ishment for law violations can be made 
more swift and sure, it will have fully 
justified its creation. 





wey 
trade amounting to 32,000,000,000 francs 
{about $1,280,000,000). 

The existence of this empire, the 
necessity of providing for the separate 
defense of each of the great groups 
which constitute it, the numerous politi- 
cal and economic ties which unite these 
great groups to each other and to the 
mother country, the need of protecting 
the integrity and the economic life of 
the latter, the task of providing for the 
security of more than 30,000 kilometers 
(18,630 miles) of coast, in all, impose 
upon the French Navy duties which the 
French Government cannot ignore when 
it is called upon to apply Article VIII of 
the Covenant. 

The French naval budget, moreover, 
is lower today than it was in 1913, and 
the same desire for strict moderation 
will continue to inspire France in the 


| estimatien of her needs and in computing 
the forces necessary to meet them. 


In this respect the French Government 
will take fully into account, any guaran- 
tee of security that might be set up and 


| which would give full effect to the en- 


gagements of international solidarity 
against an aggressor contained in Article 
XVI of the Covenant. 

4. Moreover, remembering the bene- 
ficial effects produced by the Pacific 


|treaty in view of the conclusion of the 


Washington naval agreements, the 
French Government considers that in a 
limited field, Dut one in which most of 
the European fleets are concerned, some 
progress might be achieved, 
Communications through the Mediter- 
ranean have an importance for the Brit- 
ish Empire which the French Govern- 
ment does. not disregard. They are 
equally vital for France. Could an agree- 
ment of mutual guarantee and non-ag- 
gression be effected, between the Medi- 
terranean naval powers to which those 


}among them which will not be repre- 


sented at London would be parties, and, 
first of all, a power like Spain, the im- 
portance of whose naval interests in the 
Mediterranean needs no mention? 

The French Government propounds 
this question, declaring itself in favor of 
the principle of such an agreement be- 


|cause it is earnestly desirous of bring- 
| ing about reduction of naval armaments. 


At the conclusion to this statement of 
general views, suggested to it by. study 
of the agenda of the Conference, the 
French Government desires to state that 
none of the difficulties to which it has 
thought it necessary to draw attention 
appears to it to be insuperable. 

Convinced that all the governments 
that are to meet at London will enter 
upon these discussions with the same 
will as itself to cooperate sincerely in 
giving effect to such means as may lead 
to the overcoming of every difficulty, the 
French Government has confidence in 
the success of the negotiations that will 
pave the way for the General Conference 
for limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments which alone seems capable of sat- 
isfying the common will of the nations 
to organize for peace. 


| 


| 





| 


| 


|Permit to Sanitary 
| District 6f Chicago 


| the following permit to the sanitary dis- 


| tion of certain public works on rivers and 
| harbors, and for other purposes,” it is 





Chicago Authorized to Divert Waters _ Air Mail Char ges r a 
Of Great Lakes Pending Court Decision : 





Permit Granted by Department of War Over Objections of 


Representatives of 





A permit allowing the City of Chicago | 
to divert from Lake Michigan an annual 
average of 7,250 cubic feet of water per 
second for sewage disposal purposes 
until July 1, 1930, after which date 6,500 
cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage may be withdrawn, 
was issued Dec. 31, by the Secretary of | 
War. Patrick J. Hurley. 

The permit is subject to eight condi- 
tions, among which are that there shall 
be no unreasonable interference with. 
navigation and that the permit is to be- 
come invalid on the date the Supreme | 
Court renders a final decision in the 
water diversion case. | 

The permit was issued by Mr. Hurley | 
despite objections offered at a recent con- 
ference with Representatives, Senators 
and attorneys general of the several | 
States opposing the diversion, in which | 
it was asked that he refrain from taking | 
any action in the case. They maintained | 
that the entire matter should be left in 
the hands of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Hurley later said orally that he 
had found it necessary to issue the permit | 
in view of the fact that there was some 
question as to whether Chicago had the} 
right to continue diverting water between | 
the date of expiration of the present | 
permit, Dec. 31, and the time the Su-| 
preme Court announces its final decision 
— full text of the announcement fol- 
ows: 


The Secretary of War has approved 


trict of Chicago, for the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan: 

Whereas, by section 10 of an act of 
Congress approved Mar. 3, 1899, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 





provided that it shall not be lawful to 
build or commence the building of any | 
wharf, pier, dolphin, boom, weir, break- | 
water, buikhead, jetty, or other struc- 
tures in any port, roadstead, haven, har- 
bor, canal, navigable river, or other 
water of the United States, outside 
established harbor lines or where no har- 
bor lines have been established, except 
on plans recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers and authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War; and it shall not be lawful 
to excavate or fill, or in any manner to 
alter or modify the course, location, con- 
dition or capacity of any port, roadstead, 
haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor of 
refuge, or inclosure within the limits of 
any breakwater, or of the channel of any 
navigable water of the United States, 
unless the work has been recommended 





' 


by the Chief of Engineers and authorized | 
by the Secretary of War prior to be- | 
ginning the same: 

And whereas, the sanitary district of 
Chicago, Ill., was granted authority bv 
the Secretary of War by an instrument | 
dated Mar. 3, 1925, to divert water from 
Lake Michigan through its main drain- 
age canal and auxiliary channel, which | 
authority expires, by limitation, Dec. 31, 
1929: 

And whereas, the said sanitary dis- 
trict has applied for a continuation of 
the said authority: 

And whereas, the Supreme .Court of 
the United States delivered an opinion | 
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accord to the sanitary district a reason- | 
ably practicable time within which to 
provide some other means of disposing of | 
the sewage, reducing the diversion as the | 
artificial disposition of the sewage 
increases from time to time until it is 
entirely disposed of thereby;” 

And whereas, on Mar. 3, 1925, an 
average diversion of 8,500 cubic feet per 
second by the said sanitary district 
through the main drainage canal and 
auxiliary channels was considered neces- | 
sary to maintain proper navigable con- | 
ditions in the Chicago River; | 

And whereas, It was further recog- 
nized at that time that an additional | 





The Post Office Department opened the 
year 1930 with a program for expanding: 
foreign air mail services to Latin Amer- 
ican countries, announcing a new zone 
system of lower postage charges to be 
established without creating a deficit in 
operating expenses for the specific serv- 
ice rendered. 





Jan. 14, 1929, relative to the said diver- | 
sion, stating among other things that} 
its “decree should be so framed as to! 


amount of approximately 1,200 cubic feet 
per second was contained in the gross 
flow measured at Lockport; 

And whereas, on Dec. 31, 1929 the 
need for water to dilute the sewage 
in the interest of navigation will have 


| decreased so that a lesser diversion may | 


be practicably authorized; 

And whereas, the special master to 
whom the above mentioned litigation was 
referred has filed a report recommend- 
ing a decree providing inter alia that 
the said sanitary district be enjoined, 
on and after July 1, 1930, from diverting 
any waters from the Great Lakes water 


shed in excess of an annual average of | 


6,50 cubie feet per second in addition 


to domestic pumpzge, but the Supreme | 


Court has not yet rendered its decree. 


Permission Extended 
For Diversion by Chicago 


* Now therefore, this is to ¢ertify that 


upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, the Secretary of War, un- 
der the provisions of the aforesaid stat- 


ute and subject to the following condi- | 


tions, hereby authorizes the said Sani- 
tary District of Chicago to 


iliary channels, from Lake Michigan, an 
amount of water not to exceed an an- 


; nual average of 7,250 cubic feet per sec- 


ond, or such lesser annual average di- 


version as will restrict the average an- | 
nual flow measured at Lockport to 8,500 | 
cubic feet per second until July 1, 1930, ' 
after which date the amount of diversion | 


will be limited to an annual average of 
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f : ( divert, | 
through its main drainage canal and aux- | 


Postal officials, in putting the new 
program into effect, stated that a reduc- 
tion in postage rates was agreed upon in 
order to stimulate the use of the Pan 
| American air mail lines. After much 
| study, the Department approved a zone 
system of charges, which postal officials 
| regard as equitable, postmasters are ad- 
vised. 

The new rates were made public in a 
memorandum to postmasters. The new 
air mail lines to Latin American coun- 
tries are to be advertised by postmasters 
through posters in lobbies of post of- 
fices throughout the country. 

Brazil and Uruguay are to be linked 
later with the present network of Pan 
American air mail lines. Preparations 
are being made for further extensions 
to countries contiguous to the Windward 
and Leeward islands, and later to points 
on the east coast of South America. 

Service to Uruguay 

Uruguay is to be linked with the 
present domestic lines on Jan. 20. The 
service will be weekly. The rate of 
postage and air mail fee combined will 
be 55 cents for each half ounce or frac- 
| tion, which must be prepaid. 
| First-flight letters for transmission by 
this extended service should be for- 
warded in due time for dispatch from 
Miami, Jan. 11. A cachet will be placed 
on all first-flight letters for Montevideo 
by the postmaster at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. 

Postal officials assume that the post- 
master at Montevideo will return first- 
flight covers by ordinary mail, upon 
request therefor accompanied by inter- 
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Construction Industry 
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[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
products of our factories. For the year 
as a whole, the foreign sales of semi- 
manufactured and finished manufactures, 
(the latter by far the larger group) were 
_in the neighborhood of $3,250,000,000. 
This means a gain of approximately 
Year by year American manufactures 
have been growing in popularity in for- 
eign markets. The total for 1929 was 80 


only seven years ago, and nearly 200 per | 
cent greater than in the average year of 
the immediate prewar period, after al- 


as an exporter of factory products. Fin- 
ished onautanaere, which before the 
war represented only about three-tenths 
of our exports, are now half of the much 
larger total. The importance of this 
huge exportation of manufactured goods | 
as a stabilizer of industry and employ- | 
ment is obviously very great. \ 
Increases Set Record | 

Nearly every important class of manu- | 





value in 1929 than in 1928, and for most 
cf them the 1929 figures, when adjust- 
ment is made for the fact that prices 
are lower than during the war period, 
were the highest ever reported. As com- 
pared with the preceding year, Increases 
appeared in our foreign sales of cotton 
manufactures, lumber, advanced manu- 
factures of wood, paper manufactures, 
gasoline, heavy iron &nd steel and also 
the more advanced products of iron and | 
steel, machinery, automobiles, chemicals, | 
and numerous other articles. Exporta- 
tion of machinery reached the enormous 
total of more than $600,000,000, making 
this, next to raw cotton, the largest item 
in the list. Machinery exports were 
about 20 per cent greater in value than 
1928. Exports of automobiles also} 
reached the record total of more than} 
$550,000,000 with an increase of 10 per 
cent, notwithstanding that toward the 
close of the year the foreign sales were 
somewhat less than in the corresponding | 
months of 1928. A high percentage of | 
gain, namely 12 per cent, was shown 7) 
the heavy iron and steel products. 

The increase in value of the exports of 
the products above mentioned were in all | 
cases due chiefly, if not wholly, to larger | 
quantities shipped. There was little or 
no advance in unit prices. Among the 
semi-manufactured commodities, how- | 
ever, the conspicuous increase in foreign | 
sales of copper occurred despite some 
decline in the quantities sold, the unit 
price, under strong world demand, hav- | 
ing risen materially. | 

Largely because of reduced exports of | 
cotton and tobacco, the total value of 
agricultural exports in 1929 was some- 
what less than in 1928. Foreign sales | 
of foodstuffs, which, with.cotton and 
tobacco, make up the great bulk of the} 
agricultural exports, showed, in the ag-| 
gregate, little change in 1929 as com-| 
pared with 1928, some decrease in wheat | 
and a marked decline in barley and rye | 
being offset by increased exports of meat 
products, corn and fruits and nuts. The} 
gains in foreign sales of meats and lard, | 
which appear both in quantities and | 





i values, are in gratifying contrast with | 


' affected by price variations. 
' bringing up decidedly the total value of | s ° ° | 
|Permit Granted by Department of War Over Objections of | 
' the value of rubber imports has fallen 


» downward tendency in the prices of other 


' sixth over 1928. Furthermore, while the | 


‘ quantity. This was true of such major 


' pared with 1928, ranked sixth among our 


, the imports of unrefined copper, for fur- 


| in the case of finished manufactures, 
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the general downward tendency of other | 
recent years. | 


Price Changes Affect Imports 
The statistics of import trade in the 
last three or four years have been much 
Thus, in 
1925 and 1926, rubber prices soared, 


all imports. Since that time rubber has 
dropped greatly in price and, notwith- 
standing steadily increasing quantities, 


off. There has been on the whole a 


major commodities such as coffee, silk, 
sugar and tin. In contrast with an in-| 
crease of 7 or 8 per cent m the value of 
imports in 1929, it is likely that the 
quantitative indexes, when finally worked | 
out, will show a gain of at least one- 


value of imports in 1929 was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1926, the quanti- 
ties imported were very much larger. 
Many leading imports into the United | 
States made a record in 1929 as regards 


items as silk, cocoa, rubber, tin, unre- 
fined copper and newsprint paper, as 
well as of many others. Rubber pur- 
chases reached the huge total of more 
than 1,250,000,000 pounds, with a gain 
of 25 or 30 per cent, as compared with 
1928. For several of these important 
items, notably cocoa, rubber, paper and 
tin, the percentage of increase in value 
as compared with 1928 was less than in 
quantity. 

The high buying power of the United | 
States is indicated by the fact that it 
takes approximately seven-tenths of the 
total commercial silk supply of the! 
world, and that furs, which showed an| 
increase of about 8 per cent as com- 


imports of last year. Particularly high 
percentages of increase were shown in 


ther treatment by American factories, | 
as well as in the imports of the less 
important item of refined copper itself. 
Our imports of copper represent to a 
large extent the production of mines 
controlled by American capital and they 
make possible the maintenance of our 
great export trade in refined copper. 
Record Totals Reached 
Price movements had little or no effect | 


which reached record totals. The increas- | 
ing purchases of advanced manufactured 
goods, which have been possible by rea- 
son of the prosperity of the country. 
have been an important factor in the 
recovery of European industry. A large 
proportion of the manufactures imported 
are specialties, particularly such as 
involve much hand labor. 

It is as yet too soon to make a pre- 
cise statement as to the change in the 
geographic distribution of our trade in 
1929 as compared with the preceding 
year. Figures for 10 months show an 
increase in the value of exports to all six 
of the continents, with the highest _per- | 
centage of gain in shipments to South 
America. Sales to our northern neigh- | 
bor,’ Canada, increased very greatly, 
Bhose to Cuba and Mexico showed a| 
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6,500 cubic feet per second in addition, tive date of the decree on the master’s | 


to domestic pumpage. 

The conditions to which the said diver- 
sion shall be subject are as follows: 

1.—That there shall be no unreasonable 
interference with navigation by the 
work herein authorized. 

2.—That if inspections or any other 
operations by the United States are nec- 


essary in the interests of navigation, all | 


expenses connected therewith shall be 
borne by the permittee. 

3.—That no attempt shall be made by 
the permittee or the owner to forbid the 
full and free use by the public of any 
navigable waters of the United States. 


4.—That the Secretary of War, upon | 


the recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers may further decrease the annual 
average herein authorized when due to 
decrease of pollution of the navigable 
water of the United States, such action, 
in his opinion, is warranted. 

5.—That the Sanitary District shall 
pay its share of the cost of regulating 
or compensating works to restore the 
levels or compensate for the lowering 
of the Great Lakes system, if and when 
constructed, and post with the Se¢retary 
of War as a guarantee a bond or certified 
check in the amount of $1,000,000 as evi- 
dence of its good faith in this matter. 

6.—That action taken for the reduc- 
tion of sewage diseharge into the said 
Chicago River and ‘the said diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan hereby au- 
thorized shall be under the supervision 
of the United States district engineer 
at Chicago, and under his direct control 
in times of flood on the Illinois and Des 
Plaines rivers. 

7.—That this permit is revocable at 
the will of the Secretary of War, and is 
subject to such action as may be taken 
by Congress. 

8.—That this permit, if not previously 
revoked or spe@jifically extended, shall 
cease and be null and void on the effec- 
a 
substantial increase during 1929 as 
against declines in several earlier years. 

Imports from all the continents were 
also greater in 1929 than the year before, 
and there was no very conspicuous dif- 
ference in the relative perecentages of 
gain. As usual, our exports to Europe, 
North America, Oceania and Africa were 
greater than our imports from those con- 
tinents, while the balance of trade was 
greatly against this country in the com- 
merce with Asia and against it to a 
very considerable amount in the com- 
merce with South America considered as 
a whole, 


report to be entered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the pend- 
‘ing litigation referred to above. 





j State of Ohio: 

| Columbus, Dec. 31. 
Any permit issued by the Secretary 
|of War to the Chicago Sanitary District 
| should merely waive objection to a con- 
tinuation of the present water diversion 
until the Supreme Court of the United 
States acts, according to the attorney 
general of Ohio, Gilbert Bettman. 

Mr. Bettman has made public copies 
of telegrams exchanged between the 
Secretary of War and himself, in which 
the attorney general protests against the 
Secretary’s proposed permit on _ the 
ground that the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction of the entire matter. In a 
statement on the matter, Mr. Bettman 
says he believes the proposed permit 
contains many unnecessary recitals 
“which the Chicago crowd is trying to 
get in, in order to aid them before the 
court and in Congress. 


‘ 
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Engineer Named to Assist 
Wood Utilization Committee 





Appointment of Nelson S. Perkins to 
succeed Dudley F. Holtman as construc- 
tion engineer of the National Committee 
|on Wood Utilization was anounced Dec. 
31 by Axel Oxholm, director of the Com- 
mittee. His statement, as made public 
by the Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Mr. Holtman has been connected with 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion since it was established in 1926. He 
| has had a long and varied experience as 
|a@ wood construction engineer. 
cently completed the preparation of the 
Committee’s manual “Wood Construc- 
tion” and in this work he has rendered 
both industry and the Committe a very 
valuable service in bringing together the 
most complete information on the use 
of wood in construction ever published 
in book form. 

Mr. Perkins, who succeeds Mr. Holt- 
man, will continue to carry on the wood 
| construction activities of the Committee. 








He is a graduate in civil engineering | 


from Cornell University and assisted Mr. 
| Holtman in the preparation of the Com- 
mittee’s wood construction manual. 
Coming to the Committee from the Na- 


| tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- | 


| tion, Mr. Perkins is fully familiar with 
| wood construction practice. 
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Chicago Authorion to Divert Waters 
Of Great Lakes Pending Court Decision 
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|Spain Estimates Olive Crop 
At 3,300,000 Short Tons 


The Spanish olive crop is. estimated 
by the local trade at 3,300,000 short tons, 
|of which about 97 per cent probably will 
be used for oil, according to a report 
Dec. 31 to the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner J. M. Mar- 
rone, Rome. The carryover amounts to 
110 short tons. Olives for oil are quoted 
|at 1.6 cents per pound. Oil is quoted 
spot at 8.5 cents per pound. The 1929) 
olive oil yield is estimated locally at 
550,000 short tons and the carryover at 
165.000. Last year’s crop amounted to 
1,068,000 short tons, of which 1,046,000 
were used for oil. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Price Will Govern 
Tariff Upon Coffee 


Sliding Scale of, Export Duty 
Established by Mexico 

















fee, depending upon the mayket price, 
has been established by Mexico, accord- 
ing to a cable message to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
the commercial attache at Mexico City, 
George Wythe, made public Dec. 31 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


If the market price of coffee is more 
than.one peso ($0.50 U, S.) per kilo, the 
full rates of export duty of 2.70 pesos 
per 100 gros kilos will be assessed on 
hulled coffee exported in bulk or in con- 
|tainers manufacturered wholly of Mex- 
ican fibers, o: three pesos per 100 gross 
kilos on hulled coffee exported in con- 
tainers of not less than 40 per cent of 
Mexican fibers, and of five pesos per 100 
gross kilos o.. hulled coffee exported in 
containers, not specified. If the price is 
| more than 80 centavos but not more than 
one peso per kilo, only one-half of these 
rates of export duty will be assessed. 
If the price is 80 centavos or less per 
kilo, hulled coffee in bulk or in con- 
tainers made wholly or of not less than 
4. per cent .of Mexican fibers will be 
allowed free exportation, but if exported 
jin non-specified containers, one-half of 
the rate of five pesos per 10. gross kilos 
will be collected. 

For customs purposes, prices will be 
fixed by taking the average of the quota- 
tions on various kinds of Mexican washed 
coffee on the New York exchange calcu- 
lated at two Mexican pesos to one United 
States dollar. The director general of 
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BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


A sliding scale of export duty on cof- | 


Postal Service 


Renewal of Activity 
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Tariff 


in Key Industries 


_ Forecast by Mr. Lamont and Mr. Mellon 



























records, being 8 per cent. higher than: 
in 1928. , 

The mineral: production shows: pre- 
cisely the same percentage of gain, and 
here, too, a new high level was estab- 
lished. Freight carloadings rose by 3 
per cent, Employment in manufactur- 
ing industry and the amount of wage 
payments were beth considerably greater 
in 1929 than in the preceding year. 

Our domestic trade, as indicated by the 


OISCOUNTS F R.M | 
sales of department stores, mail-order 
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houses, and chain-store systems, attained 
peaks never before touched. When 
allowance is made for price changes the 
latest figures show that, in volume, our 
foreign commerce also reached new high 
levels, being much greater than even in 
the ‘abnormal war period. 

Commodity prices have been steady, 
with a slight downward tendency. There 
has been no undue accumulation of stocks | 
of goods. Dividend payments of indus- 
trial and public-utility corporations were 
about 20 per cent greater than in 1928. 
There was a decline of 7 per cent in 
failures among industrial and com- 
mercial concerns, as measured by the 
amount of liabilities; this may be con- 
sidered a dependable indicator of the 
general soundness of business. 


Dividend Payments 
Advanced 20 Per Cent 


The only important branch of business 
showing less activity in 1929 than the 
year before was_ construction—the 
decrease in new contracts being very 
| largely ‘confined to residential building. 

The solid economic progress that I 
have indicated was not in any sense the 
result of.a “boom.” Its very substantial 
character helped greatly to alleviate the | 
effects of the marked break in prices of | 
stock-exchange securities during October 
and November. 

The most important single indicator of 
economic activity is the index of the 
output of the manufacturing industries. 
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This showed an increase of approxi- 
seeegto, fo hoe baa? ‘ mately 20 per cent over 1928—a very 
ere i, Ste eee yee, active year. There was a_ strong 
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BR Ki os demand during the year for coal and for 
tke metals. This increased production of 


mineral and manufactured commodities 
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Conference Pending 


On Tariff Measure 


‘Mr. Hawley Predicts Bill in 
| Entirety Will Be Sent to 
Joint Committee 
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The tariff revision bill (H. R. 2667), 
when passed, by the Senate and brought 
into the Howse with the Senate amend- 
ments, doubtless will be sent to confer- 
ence in its entirety, Representative Haw- 
ley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, stated orally Dec. 31. Mr. Haw- 
ley is in charge of the handling of all 
revenue measures in the House. 

Mr. Hawley said that as soon as the 
tariff bill is reported back to the House 
from the Senate, with the latter’s amend- 
ments, he will ask unanimous consent 
of the House to send the bill to confer- 
ence. If that request is objected to, he 
added, he will then make a formal mo- 
tion to send the bill to conference. 


Mr. Hawley was asked whether, in his 
judgment, the bill upon its return to the 
House from the Senate would be sent to 
conference as an entirety, following the 
usual custom. Mr. Hawley replied that 
he believed it would without question, as 
it is the function of the committees of 
conference to give consideration to any 
amendments made by the Senate and to 
adjust whatever differences exist be- 
tween the two houses. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, stated orally Dec. 31 
that in his opinion it is only a guess as 
to how long the tariff bill is likely to be 
in conference and in the House after its 
passage by the Senate. He expressed 
the opinion, however, that it might be 
agreed upon in conference within two 
weeks of the time of its being sent to 
conference. He said that it might not 
be very far from May 1 before the House 
disposes of the conference report and 
aerate the bill is written into the statute 
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Guatemala Coffee 


Crop Is Improved 





Producers Continue to Hold 
Out for Higher Prices 





This year’s coffee crop in Guatemala 
will exceed last year’s both in quantity 
and quality, according to information 
from the commercial attache at Guate- 
mala City, Merwin L. Bohan, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

All indications point to a somewhat 
larger crop in Guatemala during the 
1929-30 season than during the preced- 
ing crop year, when exports amounted to 
686,099 sacks or 984,521 quintals of 
clean coffee. 

Under normal price conditions it is said 
in trade circles that a forecast, at the 
time of the report, would place the com- 
ing crep at approximately 1,000,000 quin- 
tals. However, with prices to the planter 
approximately $7 per quintal less this 
year than last, it is held to be dangerous 
to attempt to predict the actual total 
that will be exported during the season 
1929-30. Lower prices will affect the 
shipping and gathering of low-grade cof- 
fees. Preparing for export is, generally 
speaking, more costly than f6r interior ; f 
trade; anmong other things the per-quin- Assuming that each of the planes over 
tal export tax must be considered. the routes will carry 800 pounds of mail 

Producers continue to hold out for| Per trip, which is now provided for by 
higher prices, and an unusually late sea- | Contract, postal officials said that, under 
son is aiding them in this course. Ware-| the zone system of postage rates, the 
house capacity is not sufficient, nor are| Department will meet its expenses in 
capital reserves great enough to allow | ‘ansporting air mail. 3 
this course to be continued for any con-| The Post Office Department is now 
siderable period, and it is locally said that | 0Perating nine different foreign air mail 
by January or early February shipments | 8¢*Vices. On the long routes from Miami 
should be in full swing. to the West Indies and to Central and 

All coffee exporters unite in declaring | South America there was failure of only 
that the quality of the 1929-30 crop is 755 miles in the 409,339 miles scheduled 
substantially above that of the preced- to be flown from the beginning of service 
ing year and, with the danger period | t® June 30, 1929, which is 99.81 per cent 
from wind and rain storms about ended,|°f, complete service, postal officials 
it is likely that this year’s crop will be | Pointed out. In the whole foreign air 
of very good quality. mail service there was a performance of 

Unofficial reports for October indicate | 98-5 per cent of complete seryjce, it was 
that shipments of coffee in that month|eclared. 
amounted to 4,024 sacks, compared with __ Nine Foreign Routes 
8,429 sacks shipped during October, 1928,| , The nine foreign air mail routes oper 
ated by the Department are as follows: 
1, New York to Montreal; 2, Séattle to 
Victoria; 3, New Orleans to Pilottown; 
4, Miami to Habana; 5, Miami to Cristo. 
bal and Paramaribo; 6, Miami to San 
Juan and Port of Spain; 7, Miami to 
Nassau; 8, Brownsville to Mexico City 
and Guatemala City; 9, Cristobal to San. 
tiago and Buenos Aires. 
Se 
paragraphs 339 or 399, at only 40 per 





Lower Rates on Air Mail 
For Latin America Adopted 
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| national money order to cover returr 
postage. Uruguay, however, postal 
officials declared, will not accept reply 
coupons. 

Fees to Cover Expenses 
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High Duty Levied on Trick 
Cigarette Boxes Is Upheld 


New York, Dec. 31.—The United States 
|Customs Court has just ruled on the 
; tariff status of certain trick cigarette 
cases, imported by L. Greenberg & Son, 
New York. These items were assessed 
at 80 per cent ad valorem, under para- 











customs of Mexico will determine these 
|nrices by periods effective from Nov. 1 
te Dee, 31, from Jan, 1 to Apr. 30, and 
| from May 1 to Oct. 31. 

From date of publication of this 
| decree until the end of the present year, 
one-half of the rates of export duty 


graph 1428, tariff act of: 1922. The 


| importers contended for duty under 


paragraph 1454, or at 70 
paragraph 1414, Judge 
}the opinion, pointing 

| (specified above) will be collected. Be- | articles have “every earmark of being 
/ginning Jan. 1, the rates in accordance | designed to be carried on the person,” 
| with the price previously explained will as provided for in paragraph 1428, (Pro- 
lbe collected, test 329452-G-50602-28). 
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cent ad valorem, at 60 per cent, under | 


Capital Structure and Inventory Situation Are Best in His- 
tory, Says Secretary of Commerce 
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was reflected—as I have already men- 
tioned—in a larger movement of railway 
traffic, 

Automobile production last year 
reached about 5,500,000 units, by far the 
largest output ever attained. Although 
tke. closing months showed a greater 
seasonal decline than usual, the very 
large roduction during the other 
months brought an increase, for the year 
as a whole, of 27 per cent as compared 
with 1928. The exports of automobiles 
have rapidly increased, reaching a peak 
total in 1929. s 

While there was some advance in the 
general level of wholesale prices in 1928 
over 1927, the year 1929 showed a slight 
recession. This was not the result of 
any sudden break. During most of the 
individual months, even when factories 
and mines were most active, the prices 
were somewhat lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. Increase in in- 
dustrial ‘efficiency accounts both for the 
greater output and the general down- 
ward tendency in prices. 

The new _ construction contracts 
awarded fell off considerably. But the 
backlog of large contracts placed dur- 
ing 1928 and in the early months. of 
1929 made possible an actual volume of 
construction nearly as large as that. re- 
ported for 1928. There was a lowering 
in the demand for materials particularly 
identified with residential construction, 
such as lumber, brick, cement, and 
enamelled sanitary ware. 

Except possibly for certain branches 
of the construction industry, legitimate 
business found funds plentiful and rea- 
sonably cheap, despite the sharp rise of 
interest rates before the stock-market 
crash. A wide spread between the rates 
on brokers’ loans and the rates charged 
to business borrowers was maintained by 


|the Federal Reserve Board, in coopera- 


tion with the Nation’s bankers. Long- 
term business borrowing was accom- 
plished very extensively by floating 
stocks on a rising market—often to re- 
tire bond issues. 

Thus the year-end finds most. of the 
key industries of the country with 
stronger capital structures, and in better 
cash-and-inventory positions, than at any 
time in our history. 


Foreign Buying Power. 
Gained Late in Year 


Following the security liquidation in 
October and Nuvomber, interest rates de-, 
clined to the lowest levels in 18 months. 
Foreign lending, so essential to our ex- 
port business, was resumed to some ex- 
tent in the final quarter—through heavy 
withdrawals from our market of foreign- 
owned short-term funds. Foreign pur- 
chasing power was stimulated, also, by 
sympathetic liquidation of securities in 
every important country. 

Exports of American manufactured 
goods reached the huge total of approxi- 
mately $3,250,000,000, about 9 pee cent 
greater than in 1928, and about 80 per 
cent more than in 1922. This growth of 
exports has made possible more continu- 
ous employment of American labor and 
capital. 

Import trade was also exceptionally 
large, especially when allowance is made 
for the recent decline in the prices of 
certain major important commodities. 
The large volume of imports is the re- 
sult of our high purchasing power and 
of the increasing productive capacity of 
many foreign countries. 

Although some of our industries lagged 
behind, there was on the whole during 
1929 less disparity between slow and ac- 
tive branches of business than has been 
apparent in other recent years, 

Broadly speaking, the business history 
of 1929 recorded the continuation of a 
movement which has been substantially 
unbroken for an exceptionally long pe- 
riod. It is impossible, of course, to fore- 
cast what temporary ups and downs may 
occur. But the nature of the economic 
development of the United States is 
| such that one may confidently predict, 
for the long run, a continuance of pros- 
!perity and progress. 
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| The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
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| Changes Suggested 


. apply to the Employes’ Compensation 


Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Insurance 


In Compensation Act | 
For Longshoremen 





Congress May Be Asked to 
Extend Law to Include. 
Masters and Crews on In-, 
land Waters 





State of Louisiana: 
New Orleans, Dec. 31. 
Several amendments to the longshore- 


men’s and harbor workers’ compensation | 


act of Mar. 4, 1927, may be presented 
to Congress for consideration, Letus N. 
Crowell, Deputy Commissioner of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, declared in an address _be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation at 
New Orleans. 


“Many employers want the act made| 
applicable to masters and crews of ves-| 
scis on inland waters and in harbors, | 


Mr. Crowell said, and an amendment 
may be introduced in response to their 
requests. 

The longshoremen’s act is not so broad 
as many State compensation acts with 
respect to continuing jurisdiction over 
a case because it does not authorize re- 
opening of awards at any time in the 
interest of justice, he stated. It ap- 
pears to limit the reopening of orders 
to cases involving a change in condi- 
tions and during the term of the award 
and after the compensation order has 
become final, he pointed out. 

“This provision with reference to 4 
change in conditions, and the limitation 
relating to the term of the award, prob- 
ably again will be the subject of sug- 
gested amendmenis as in the past year,” 
he said, “in an effort to broaden the 
authority for review to the end that 
justice may be done in all cases.” 

Includes All Dry Docks 

Mr. Crowell explained that the act ap- 
plies to employes engaged in maritime 
employment, in whole or in: part, upon 
the navigable waters of the United 
States, including any dry dock. ot 

“There is no definition of maritime 
employment in this law or elsewhere,” 
Mr. Crowell said, “and, from its very 
nature as a law to compensate persons 
injured and the families of those killed, 
it is evident that court decisions in 
cases involving maritime torts and mari- 
time liens are not strictly applicable. 
Maritime employment is probably a 
broader and more inclusive term.” 

The longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ cémpensation act was passed 
by Congress to afford protection to work- 


men who were excluded from the bene- | 
* fits of the various State compensation 


acts, Mr. Crowell declared. The act does 
not apply to a master or members of the 
crew of a vessel, because of remedies 
given to such employes in existing laws, 
particularly the merchant marine act of 
1920. 

“With possibly one exception there is 
no workmen’s compensation law that 
covers as adequately and with benefits 
as liberal as the longshoremen’s act 
does these maritime, workers,” Mr. 
Crowell stated in discussing ‘the benefits 
provided by the act. 

He declared that at present 149 insur- 
ance companies and four State funds are 
authorized to write insurance under the 
act. Employers are not recognized as 
having covered their liability unless they 
have policies in authorized companies, he 
said. In order to become authorized an 
insurance company or State fund must 


Commission for an authorization, which 
is limited to one year, but may be 
renewed. 
Liability Continues 

Certain employers are authorized to 
pay compensation directly, conditioned 
upon furnishing indemnity bond or the 
ceposit of securities to the order of the 
Commission. The Federal reserve banks 
and branches throughout the country act 
as depositories, Mr. Crowell said.. At 
present there are 362 self-insurers oper- 


ating as such, he announced, while prob- | 
ably more than 12,000 employers are | 


securing the payment of compensation 
by insurance policies. 

“It should be noted in connection with 
the matter of securing compensation that 
the law does not relieve the employer 
of liability although he may have taken 
a policy with an authorized insurance 
company. Thus the employe is protected 
if either the employer or the insurance 
company should become insolvent,” Mr. 
Crowell added. 

Referring to the administration of the 
law, the speaker stated the provision re- 
quiring the first installment of compen- 
sation to be due on the fourteenth day 
after the employer has: knowledge of the 
injury or death and without awaiting an 
award or any action by the deputy com- 


| 


Pus.isHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


}cordance with 


State of Oregon: 


Because the Benevolent League of 
Travelers has no provision in its ar- 
ticles of incorporation, constitution or 
by-laws for conducting the business of 
the corporation through a_ lodge sys- 
tem with a ritual or for a representative 
form of government as prescribed in the 


|laws of Oregon, Attorney General I. H. 


Van Winkle held, on Dec. 23, that the 
organization is not a fraternal benefit 
society. Mr. Van Winkle’s opinion, 
which was addressed to Clare A. Lee, 
State insurance commissioner, follows in 
full text: 

With your letter of Dec. 16, you en- 
close a copy of the constitution and by- 
laws, application of membership and 
certificate of membership of the Benevo- 
lent League of Travelers. You ask if 
this organization is a fraternal benefit 
society within the meaning of sections 
6466 to 6497, inclusive, Oregon Laws. 

The term “fraternal benefit society” 
is defined in_ section 6466, Oregon 
Laws, as: 

“Any corporation, society, order or 
voluntary association, without capital 
stock, organized and carried on solely 
for the mutual benefit of its members 
and their beneficiaries, and not for profit, 
and having a lodge system with ritual- 
istic form of work and representative 
form of. government, and which shall 
make provision for the payment of the 
benefits in accordance with section 6470, 
is hereby declared to be a fraternal ben- 
efit society.” 


Required to Hold 
Regular Meetings 


The term “lodge system’? is defined 
in section 6467, Oregon Laws, as follows: 

“Any society having a supreme gov- 
erning or legislative body and _ subordi- 
nate lodges or branches by whatever 
name known, into which members shall 
be elected, initiated and admitted in ac- 
its constitution, laws, 
rules, regulations, and prescribed ritual- 
istic ceremonies, which subordinate 
lodges or branches shall be required by 
the. laws of the society to hold regular 
or stated meetings at least once in each 
month, shall be deemed to be operating 
on the lodge system.” 

The term “representative form of gov- 
ernment” is defined in section 6468, 
Oregon Laws, to be: 

“Any such society shall be deemed to 
have a representative form of govern- 


|ment when it shall provide in its con- 


stitution and laws for a supreme legisla- 
tive or governing body, composed of 
representatives either by the members, 
together with such other members as 


| may be prescribed by its constitution and 
” 


wm Oe 

It is not sufficient that the association 
term itself a fraternal benefit society to 
constitute it one, but it must conduct its 
business so as to actually constitute a 
ane benefit society as defined by the 
aw. 

Herzberg v. Modern’ Brotherhood ‘of 
America (Mo), 85 N: W! 968; Western 
Funeral Benefit Association v. Hellmich, 
2 Fed. (2d) 367. 

In Modern Order of Praetorians v. 


.| Bloom (Okla.), 171 Pac. 917, the court held 


that, although it had a ritual, local lodges 
and representative form of government, 
the organization was not a_ fraternal 
beneficiary association because it was 
not an organization which was carried 
on without, profit to the organization, 
there being charged a fixed premium for 
the insurance policies issued, without any 
provision for the members participating 
in and absorbing the profits. 

Had the organization contained such | 
&@ provision there is no doubt that it) 
would have been held to be a fraternal | 
benefit society within the meaning of the | 
statutes of Oklahoma, 

In Marcus v. Heralds of Liberty (Penn- 
sylvania), 88 Atl, 678, it was held that | 
the defendant was not a benefit society | 
but an insurance company, although it | 
had a provision for a lodge system, ete., | 
which is necessary to constitute the or- | 
ganization a benefit association under 
the Pennsylvania statutes, or a fraternal 
benefit society under the Oregon laws, | 

It actually did not carry on its busi- | 
ness in the manner prescribed for benefit 
societies, inasmuch as in’ large areas it | 
had entirely eliminated the lodge system, | 
doing business with those seeking insur- 
ance policies directly from its head office. | 
The court said: 

“Little attention is paid to the social, 
fraternal and benevolent features of the 
order.” 

In those cases where the association 
———————————————— 


Higher Mortality Rate 





missioner, -has beerf a valuable feature 
and has resulted in prompt payment of 
compensation.- In this connection he 
praised the insurance companies -for 
their cooperation in making prompt pay- 
ments. 

In speaking of court review of com- 
pensation orders, Mr. Crowell declared 
that in the comparatively few cases that 
have been taken to court under the act 
it generally has been held that the find- 
ings of fact by the deputy commissioner, 
if made in accordance with the regula- 
tions, will not be reviewed if there was 
competent evidence upon which the dep- 


finding. More compensation orders have 
been set aside by the courts upon appli- 
cation of insurance carriers than have 
been set aside on the application of in- 
jured employes or beneficiaries, he said. 

The expense of administering the act 
has been kept below the estimate made 
at the beginning, Mr. Crowell told the 
meeting. This, he said, is due to the 
establishment of a simple plan of ad- 
ministration and the cooperation of in- 
surance carriers. All expenses of ad- 
ministration are paid from the Treasury 
wf the United States. . 

In concluding his address, Mr. Crowell 
mentioned that in 1928 there were re- 
ported 31,988 -injuries, including 178 fatal 
injuries, while in 1929 there were 38,052 
injuries with 183 fatalities. The New 
York district reports about one-third of 
all injuries, he said. 

Compensation was paid in 11.268 cases 
in 1928 and in 16,740 in 1929. In at least 
95 out of each 100 cases, he declared, 
compensation is paid without awaiting 
an award: 

The average time elapsing between the 
time of injury and the date of first vay- 
ment of compensation in nonfatal closed 
cases in 1929 has been found to have 
been 19 davs, Mr. Crowe! asserted. 


Shown in Ohio for Year | 


The Department of Commerce an-| 
nounces that the 1928 death rate for Ohio 
was 1,174.9 per 100,000 population as | 
compared with 1,095.6 in 1927. 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 vopula- 








| cerebral 
| (101.0 to 112.1), cancer (97.5 to 11.1), 


}cus meningitis (0.7 to 2.0), appendicitis 
| and typhlitis (13.8 to 14.5), hernia, in- 
| testinal obstruction (10.9 to 
diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 years | 
| (13.6 to 14.0). ! 





ave ’ . P- | to 48.5 ia, all forms k 
uty commissioner acted in making his | ), pneumonia orms (76.1 to 


| causes increased from 81.8 to 85.2, the| 
| types of accidents showing the greatest 


tion) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
diseases of the heart (198.2 to 212.6), 
hemorrhage and softening 


and diabetes mellitus (17.9 to 20.3), | 
Other in¢reases were from influenza (22.1 | 


91.7), measles (0.6 to 2.9), meningococ- 


11.3), and 


The death rate from all accidental 


increases being accidental falls (16.2 to 
19.0), automobile accidents, excluditg 
collisions with railroad trains and street 
cars (22.3 to 25.0), and mine accidents 
(1,0 to 1.2). 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
nephritis (80.7 to 78.3) and tuberculosis, 
all forms (70.2 to 69.9). Other decreases 
were shown for diphtheria (7.6 to 5.4), 
congenital malformations and diseases of 
early infancy (65.9 to 64.3), acute an- 
terior poliomyelitis (2.5 to 1.0), syphilis 
(15.4 to 14.3), typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever (2.7 to 2.0), lethargic encephalitis 
(18 to 1.4), scarlet fever {2.4 te 2.0), 
and whooping cough (4.1 to 3.9). 

The death rate from railroad accidents 
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Workmen's Compensation 


Oregon League of Travelers Is Held 
Not to Be Fraternal Benefit Socie 


Provisions Lacking in Charter for Conduct of Business 
Through Lodge System, Attorney General Says 





Salem, Dec.°31. 

has been held to be-a fraternal society 
the courts have found that the organi- 
zation complied fully with the statutes 
relative to being a nonprofit organiza- 
tion having a lodge system with a rit- 
ualistic form of work and a representa- 
tive form of government. 

A study of the articles of incorpora- 
tion, constitution and by-laws of the 
Benevolent League of Travelers fails to 
show. that any provision is made for the 
conduct of the business of the corpora- 
tion through a lodge system having a 
ritualistic form of work, or that the or- 
ganization has a representative form of 
government. 

No provision is made that members 
of the organization shall be inducted 
through subordinate lodges after having 
been elected to membership and initiated 
according to a ritual prescribed for the 
organization. The only meeting of the 
organization is an annual meeting of 
he members or stockholders, held in the 
city of Portland during the month of 
December of each year. 

It will be noted that under the pro- 
visions of section 6467, Oregon Laws, a 
fraternal benefit society shall be oper- 
ated through subordinate lodges or 
branches, which are required to hold 
regular or stated meetings at least once 
each month. 

Inasmuch as the Benevolent League of 
Travelers does not meet the require- 
ments of sections 6466 to 6497, Oregon 
Laws, it is not a fraternal benefit soci- 
lety. 








Qualification Law 


ty Onlnsurance Agents 


Sought in Kentucky 





| Conference Held on Plan to 
Require Salesmen to Take 
Test and Meet Certain 
Qualifications 





State of Kentucky =: 
Frankfort, Dec. 31. 


Proposed legislation to-require certain 
qualifications of fire insurance agents in 
Kentucky was discussed at a conference 
between Clell Coleman, State auditor; 
Bush Allin, State insurance commis- 


Frankfort Dec. 27. - 


Although no definite decision was 
reached at the meeting, a tentative draft 


discussed. The bill would require all 
persons applying for an agent’s license 
to pass an examination tending to show 
the applicant’s knowledge of the fire in- 
surance business, the policies used in 
Kentucky, etc. The insurance commis- 
sioner, his deputy or any othr person 
designated by the commissioner would 
be authorized to conduct the examina- 
tions. 

If such legislation is approved and put 
into effect, it would not affect agents 
now doing business in the State, it was 
pointed out, but would affect only those 
persons who would apply for agents’ 
licenses after the law goes into force. 

In addition to Mr. Coleman and Mr. 
Allin, Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Arch Pulliam and Actuary William Ta- 


sioner, and a group of insurance men in| 


of the proposed measure was made and| 


Agents’ Qualifications 


Hospitalization of Veterans Studied 
For Expenditure of Funds for Relief 


Medical Council of V eterans’ Bureau Discusses Prelimi- 
nary Plans for Authorized Program 


Preliminary details relating to the ex- 
penditure of the $15,950,000 weterans’ 
hospitalization fund authorized by Con- 
gress were discussed at an executive 
meeting of the Medical Council of the 
Veterans’ Bureau recently, the Director 
of the Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
announced Dec. 31. 

Gen. Hines explained that the meet- 
|ing had beem called in compliance. with 
| President Heoover’s request that the 
whole question of future hospitalization 
of veterans 
special study by the Medical Council. 

Statistics mvecessary for the mapping 
‘out of the Medical Council’s program 
| were outlined at'the meeting, it was ex- 
| plained, and research workers of the Bu 
reau were imstructed to have’ this in- 
| formation available before the council’s 


| Insubmittimg the questions to be dis- 
cussed to the council, Gen. Hines ex- 
| plained that while the World Wear vet- 
jerans’ act of June 7, 1924, authorized 


tem represented the State at the con- 
ference. The 
| ticipated in the discussion were Leo 
Thieman, Lowisville; J. E. Manich, Hen- 
derson; Levi Shaw, Mayfield; Joe Guase- 
phol, Covington; Senator W. A. Perry, 
| Louisville; Judge Henry Wilson, Irvine; 
|W. A. Peisert, Louisville; Samm Mox- 
\leym, Shelbyville; Thomas Woodruff, 
| Lexington; 
and Norman I. Taylor, Burnside. 








— 


““Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 








be made the subject of a} 


| next meeting, tentatively set for Jan. 15.| 


the Bureau to hospitalize veterans of any| 


RA A A RR A A RR A A A 


insurance men who par-| 


Samuel Walton, Lexington, | 


¢ 


INDEX 


and all wars where Government facili- 
ties are available, estimates for all hos- 
pital comstruction heretofore have been 
based upon the service-connected patient 
load. This group, Gen. Hines explained, 
is adequately cared for at the present 
time, but facilities are not adequate to 
take care of the nonservice load through- 
out the country. 

The g@eneral lack of understanding of 
this situation, the Director explained, is 
one of the chief items of complaint in 
the general scheme of veteran relief, as 
the public has not been able to compre- 
hend why certain veterans are adequately 
cared for while others equally deserving 
and certainly in need of care, are neces- 
sarily meglected under the present re- 
gime. 

Illustrating the present trend of hos- 
pitalization by means of a_ statistical 
chart, the Director pointed out that at 
|present approximately 43 per cent of the 
28,874 patients now in hospitals under 
‘the supervision of the Bureau are non- 
service cases, while in some of the Bu- 
reau hospitals this ratio rums as high as 
85 per cent. 

With a potential patient load of ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 men mow of aver- 
age age of 37 years, the Director asked 
that specific study be made of the prob- 
able patient load and trend im 5, 10 and 
15 years to come, with the request that 
in this study there be included the possi- 
bilties presented by a different yr better 
utilization of present facilities, including | 
the hospitals of the Bureau and other | 
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Veterans 


Ohio Fire Insurance Firm 
Licensed in State of Utah 


State of Utah: 
Salt Laake City, Dec. 31. 


The Columbia Fire Insurance Com- 


pany, of Dayton, Ohio, has been admitted 
to do business in Utah, by order of J. 
G.. McQuarrie; State insurance commis— 
sioner, it has just been announced. The 
company is incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and has a surplus of $1,- 
391,594. 








Texas Insurance Company _ 
Increases Capital Stock 





State of Texas = 
Austin, Dec. 31. 


Attorney General Robert Lee Bobbitt 
en Dec. 28, approved an amendment to 
the charter of the Alamo Life Insurance 
Company of San Amtonio, whereby the 
company increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 
———————S Ie 
in soldiers’ homes, amd the feasibility of 
extension of out-patient treatment to 
nonservice cases. 

The committee is composed of Dr. Ho- 
ratio Pollock, of the New York State 
Hospital Commission, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, rmedical statistician, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, bothof whom are members of 
the research group of ‘he council; Dr.- 
Roy Adams, internist, Washington, D. C., 
of the general medical and surgical 
group; Dr. F. C. Smith, Assistait Sur- 
geon General, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., of the tuberculosis 
group, and Dr. William A. White, super- 
intendent St. Elizabeths Hospital, 








Government hospitals, domiciliary care 


By refraining fro 


eyes are bigger than your 


Lucky Strike, the finest 


— The Cream of the 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW* 


Washington, D. C., of the neuropsychi- 
atric group. 


en rene 








m over- 


indulgence, if you would 
maintain the modern figure 
of fashion 


Why let over-imdulgence ruin the flatter- 
ing curves that make the modern figure 
so seductive? Be moderate—be moderate 
in all things,evenm in smoking. Eat health- 
fully but not immoderately—when your 


stomach, light 


a Lucky instead. Coming events cast 
their shadows before. Avoid that future 
shadow by avoiding over-indulgence if 
you would maintain the irresistible youth. 
fulness of the modern figure. 


Cigarette you 


ever smoked, made of the finest tobacco 


Crop —“IT’S 


TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat 
purifies and so “TOASTING” not only 
removes impurities but adds to the flavor 


and improves the taste. 


“It’s toasted” 


* Be Moderate! . . . Don’t jeopardize the modern form by drastic diets, harmful reducing girdles, fake reducing tablets or other quack 


“anti-fat” remedies condemmed by the Medical profession! Millions of dollars each year are wasted on these ridiculous and dangerous 





decreased from 9.8 to 8.3. 
The estimated population in 1928 was | 
6,895.000 and in 1927 was 6.710.000. 
(Issued by Rureau of Census.) 


“The figures.” he said, “show prompt-|signed for that purpose; and under a| 
ness in affording relief to the injured| system of administration planned and| 


and evidence success undey a law de-| operated to make that purpose effective.” 


nostrums. Be Sensible! Be Mode 


!We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause 
the reductiom of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself oo well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky” instead, you will 


thus avoid over-indulgence im things that Cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


TUNE IN-—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C, 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mir, 
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migration Visa 


Is sued by Consul 








entof 1924 Said to 


Absence of Fraud Act Is 
Final : 





the issuance of a quota immigration 
Co 
iet 
' ehuseits 
| The 






has held. 


action of the 


ground tht she was improperly 
ven preference by the consul, and 
refore the visa was of no effect, was 
helal by the cout to have been improper. 
' "The petitioner, wife of a resident 
aliem, was not within any of the 
classes excluded by the immigration act 
of $24, the opinion explains. She pre- 
fented an immigration visa in 
rescribed form which had been issued 
by an American consul certifying her as 
quota immigrant entitled to preference 


ase of her aarriage to the residemt | Before MANTON, A. 
i 


en. There was mo showing of fraud 
obtaining the visa, it was pointed owt. 
But the immigration authorities deter- 
imed that the marriage on which she 


lied «had been formalized by proxy, | States District Court for the Southern 
nd since the immigration act provides | District of New York holding valid but 
frat a marriage by proxy is not reeog- | not infringed three copyrights of the 
ized as establishinge a marriage status | appellant. 


© immigration purposes, thy ruled 


at she was not entitled to preference, | regulate commerce, known as the Hep- 
nd therefore that the visa was of mo /purn Act, the Emterstate Commerce Com- 
éffect. The petitioner was excluded Cm | mission promulgated rule 11, Tariff Cir- 


this ground. 
, But the court held that the immigra- 


tion authorities had mo right to go be-!to supervision by the Commission to file} c pnt 
| with it an individual freight tariff index | Pores on the booket entitled “Tariffs 


Bind the visa and to examine the facts 
on which it was based. The immigration 


~ 


eter mination of an American consul as 


the issuance of a quota immigration | to miscellaneous information. 


Visa is final. 


“ 


* ADELAIDE TARARES RUvELA E. SILVA 


6 Vv. 
| A. C. M. TILLINGHAST, COMMISSIONER. 


District Court, D. Massachusetts, 
' No. 4151. 
Opinion of the Court 

. 5 Dec. 20, 1929 
| MorTOoN, District Judge—This case 
resents a legal question of some im- 

rtance under-the current immigration 
ct. Act of May 26, 1924.) The peti- 
jioner is the wife of one Santos, a resi- 
lent alien. She is not within any of the 
excluded classes and appears to be en- 
titled to admittance except for the quota 
frovisions. She presented an immigra- 
tion visa in the prescribed form issued 
by the American consul at Oporto, 
Pertugal, certifying her as a Portuguese 
quota immigrant, who had been given a 
pr2ference because of her marriage to 
Santos. 

Upon her examination by the inmigra- 
tion authorities here it was developed 
that the marriage om which she relied 
had been formalized by proxy. Ap- 
arentliy she had lived with Santos in 
ortugal, and the proxy marriage took 
lace after he hd come to this country. 
t is unquestionably a walid marriage, In 
re Suzanna, 295 F. R. 713; there can be 
no doubt of her legal status as Santos’ 
wife. By the immigration act, how- 
ever (section 28m), marriage by proxy 
is not recognized as establishing a mar- 
riage status for immigration purposes. 


J 


There is no finding by the immigration | May 10, 1912. 


tribunals that any fraud was practiced 
upon the consul in obtaining the visa 
and the evidence would not support such 


a finding. The immigration authorities | file such a comsolidated index for them. 
havimg determined that the petitionez-”s | He prepared, published, copyrighted and 
status was not such as to entitle her | filed it. It is kmown as “Western Lines 


to a preferential visa held that the visa 


which she presented was of no effect amd | tificate for it is Class A, XXc No. 308707, 


excluded her as having no visa. 
Visa Is Sole Question 


The question which the case presents | of necessity somewhat complicated and 


is whether the immigration tribunals had 
the right to go behind the visa, to ex- 
amine into the facts on which it was 
baséd, and having concluded that it was 
erroneously issued to disregard it. Other 
points are argued for the petitioner, but 
none of them is well founded, nor in 
my opinion suficiently doubtful to re- 
quire discussion. The quota idea first 
appears in the act of May, 1921. That 
act contained no provisions whereby 
aliens might inform themselves with 
certainty that the quota to which they 
were chargeable would not be filled be- 
fore their arrival here. Shocking hard- 
ships resulted, e. g.,° In re Xeshishiam, 
299 F. R. 804. In the present act care- 
ful provisions are made whereby aliens 
who desire to emigrate to this country 
must obtain an immigration visa from 
an American consul; no immigrant of 
the plaintiff's class is to be admitted to 
this country unless he presents a proper 
immigration visa (act of 1924,8 U. S. 
C. A., section 213a); and consuls are 
kept informed whether to issue visas or 
not. (Cook & Haggerty Immigration 
Laws of U.S..sectionm 67.) The issuance 
of visas is entirely im the hands of the 
consular service, a branch of the De- 
partment of State which gives instrue- 
tions in regard to them. The act makes 
detailed provisions for cooperative action 
between the two departments. An alien 
who obtains a visa is to be admitted if 
“otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws.” (Act of 1924,8 U. S. 
C. A., section 213.) “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to entitle an im- 
migrant, to whm an immigration visa 
has been issued, to enter the United 
States if, upon arrival in the United 
States, he is found to be inadmissible to 
the Wnited States wnder the immigra- 
tion laws.” (Act of 1924,8U.S.C. AL, 
section 2g.) 
Consul’s Act Final 

It is contended for the defendant that 
this confers upon the immigration tribu- 
nals the whole power to decide on admis- 
sibility including the question whether 
the wisa was properly granted 1 am 
unable to agree with this contention. The 
question whether the alien is “othexr- 
wise admissible,” i. e., whether he comes 
withim the excluded classes is, by the 
act, expressly reserved to the immigra- 
tion authorities. But the question 
whether a visa shall be granted is for 
the consular officer to determin. This 
| power is expressly granted to him under 
section 2 of the act. Im exercising it he 
will sometimes pass upon questions of 
fact, for instance, whether the quota is 
tiready filled; in other cases he may 
have to make decisions of law, questions 
| of nationality being often of this char- 
' acter. He belongs to an entirely differ- 
, _ department of the governnent from 






















Tmmigration Bureau; and to hold 





= Boston, Mass—The immigration au- | method, but merely a monopoly upon the 
wities may not question the validity | author’s choice of expression, 


an American consul, the Dis- | ment of the copyright that the defendant 
urt for the District of Massa-/| did not copy the means of expression | 


the | Emer L. HoxBROOK, solicitor for plain-| 


act of 1924 was held to show a clear | to tariffs under which the carriage was} 
temt that in the absence of fraud the | jnitial; the second to those under which| 
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Copyright Protection of Tariff Index _ 


Is Restricted to 





Tmmune to Question Right to Monopoly for Furnishing of Information Is De-| 


nied in Decision in Suit for Infringement 





New York, IN. Y.—A copyright of a 


Show Clear Intent That ima) freight tariff’ imdex has been held by the 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit to give the copyright owner no 
monopoly upom the information in the in- 
dex, nor a monopoly upon the purveyin 
of the information by a broad genera 


The court held in the suit for infringe- 


used by the plaintiff, although his work 





CHARLES B. GUTHRIE 


i 
WALTER S. CURLETT ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. | 


Appeal from the District Court for the) 
Southern District of New York. 


tif-appellant; RICHARD W. BARRETT 
(MELVIN M.. COULSTON, of counsel), 
solicitor for defendants-appellees. 
N. HAND and CHASE, | 
Circuit Judwes. .* 

Staterment and Opinion 
Appeal fromm a decree of the United 


| 
| 


Modified and affirmed. \ 
Under the authority of the act to 


cular 18-A, effective Sept. 1, 1909, which 
required every common carrier subject 





| 


in three sections. The first section related} 


the carriage was terminal; and the third) 
Compili- | 
ance with this rule cast upon the car-| 
riers a great deal of labor and expense} 
and resulted im the accumulation of a 
large mass of imformation in bulky form. 
Some railroads, notably the Erie, devised, 
and by special permission of the Com- 
mission, used @ consolidated index cover-| 
ing together the freight.tariffs of the| 
principal line and its subsidiaries. In 
1912, the Commmission changéd its ruie| 
to allow this to be done by such “‘family 
lines” without special permission. 


Copyright Secured for | 
Consolidated Index 


In that year. there were on file with 
the Commission nine hundred fifty (950) 
freight tariff imdexes covering approx- 
imately 129,000 tariffs a year and the 
appellant conceived the idea and devised 
a plan for putting all of the indexes into | 
consolidated form. He wrote, published 
and copyrighted a pamphlet entitled 
“Tariff Economics as Applied to the 
Tariff Index” explaining his idea and 
method of consolidation. His copyright} 
for this booklet is Class A, XXec, No. 
303968, Jan. 24, 1912. Early in 1912, 
he brought the matter to the attention 
of the Commission for the purpose of, 
getting special permission to file such 
a consolidated index and was asked to 
prepare and present an example to show 
the tariffs of 10 carriers on one com- 
modity. He prepared, published and 
copyrighted such an example. He also 
secured a patemt. His copyright certifi- 
cate for this is Class A, XXc No. 305145, 
The special permission 
to file which he desired was forthcoming 
and he then obtained the appointment 
as agent for mime railroads to make and 


} 


Index Number 1” and his copyright cer- 


Aug. 27,1912. This, too, was patented. 
The method he used in making it was 


there is no occasion to describe it except 
to explain that he grouped on certain 
pages information of more or less gen- 
eral applicability and made reference 
to St wherever mecessary by means of so- 
called compound specific interest symbols 
used in columns sometimes showing 
the initials of one or more railroads, 
sometimes showing other information in 
condensed form, and sometimes showing 
a variation. . These symbols were made 
by designatine certain definite things 


with numerals or letters and by using} 


them in dark and light faced type, alone 
or in combinations having distinctive 
meanings to one familiar with the plan 


| where in the book. Their reference indi- 


ah ‘ . ; sometimes not. 
immigration | gave the same information, and Mecciere | alone in their ae 


fucivorities in excluding an immigrant on | that the copyright was not infringed. 


| tariffs they cover that can be obtained | 


|they can be readily expanded to cover all | 


|choose to use, and did use, in his example 
|of the tariffs of ten railroads in one com- | 


| Lines Index Number 1.” 
|of the subject in both of these works was 


Form of Expression | 


S YLLABI 


| 


which is also claimed to infringe. Wilson 
was the successor of Curlett and their 
works are identical in plan and scope. 

Their imdexes are based on tariffs 
under which the railroads covered are de- | 
livering carriers and they use the method 
of ruled columns containing condensed 
information and references to informa- 
tion of broad applicability’ grouped else- 


Visa— 


cators are encircled numerals sometimes 
used in combination with asterisks and 

The use of asterisks | 

umns is frequent. The | 
appellant calls their reference indicators, 
when used in combination, compound | 
specific-interest symbols and he is doubt- 
less justified in so doing but in this con- 
nection it must be noticed that not one of | 
them is the same compound symbol the | 
appellant uses nor does one of them refer | 
to the same information in the same way. | 
Yet one knowing how to use the appel- | 
lees’ indexes can get from them exactly | 
the same 








information concerning the | 


from the appellant’s index concerning | 
tariffs covered by it and, whenever the | 
appellant’s index and the appellees’ in- 
dex cover the same tariffs, identical in- | 


|formation concerning these tariffs can be | 


obtained from each index. The appel-| 
lees’ indexes, also, are so designed that | 


railroads. 


The appellant first brought suit on his 
patents, with the result that they were 
held invalid for want of patentable sub- 
ject matter. Guthrie v. Curlett, 10 Fed. 
(2d) 725.- He then brought @Ris suit for 
infringement of his copyrights. During | 
the trial he withdrew copyright No,| 


Economics as Applied to the Tariff In| 
dex,” but that copyright was, probably 
by inadvertence, included in the decree. 
Protection Restricted 
To Form of Expression 

CHASE, Circuit Judge—The appellant 


jrecognized the fact that the number and 


size of freight tariff indexes required to 
be filed made both their compilation and 
use difficult and set himself to the task 
of solving the problem of putting them | 
in such condensed form that these diffi- | 
culties were lessened. His idea for solu- 
tion consisted in a consolidation made 
possible by the use of ruled columns and 
compound = specific-interest symbols as | 
above stated. This idea alone, apart! 
from the means of expressing it, is not} 
protected by his copyrights. Holmes v. | 
Hurst, 174 U. S. 82; Dymow v. Bolton, 
11 ‘Fed. (2d) 690; Nutt v. National In- 
stitute, Inc., 31 Fed. (2d) 236-239, His | 
accomplished solution was his idea ex- | 
pressed in the form and arrangement he 







Jan. 2, 1930. 


modity and in his book entitled “Western 
The treatment 


his. The thought, arrangement and style 
was original and*by them he made a use- 
ful contribution to the subject treated. 
What is sometimes called the theme or 
story was, in both of these works, the | 
product of the intellectual faculties of | 
the author and the result was a new ex- 
ression Of known facts. The appel-| 
ant’s copyright Class A, XXc, No. 315- 
145, May 10, 1912, and Class A, XXc, No. 
318707, Aug. 27, 1912, are accordingly, 
both valid and protect his expression of | 
his ideas or, to put the same thing in| 
words as near to the claim of the appel- | 
lant in this suit as the law will permit, | between 
protect his ideas when expressed as he | ment. 





supra. 


(2d) .35; King Features Syndicate v. 
Fleischer, 299 Fed. 533-536. 

Indeed, it is by no means sure that the 
appellant contributed any new ideas ex- | er = 


d.”” 


United States. 


Guthrie v. Carlett et al. 


Copyright—In General— 

Copyright of freight tariff index gives no monopoly upon information in 
the index, nor the purveying of the information by a broad general method, 
but merely upon author’s choice of expression.—Guthrie v. Curlett et al. 
(C. C. A. 2.)—IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jarf. 2, 1930. 


Copyright—Practice in United States Courts— 

Where judge is the trier of facts and subject matter is difficult to under- 
stand judge should be vigilent in keeping witnesses from wandering and 
encumbering the record and prolonging the trial; and it is not reversible 
error for judge to interrupt continuity of evidence by asking questions of 
witnesses.—Guthrie v. Curlett et-al. 


Denver, Colo.—The so-called automatic 
jinsurance provision of the war risk in- 
surance act of 1917 has been held to 
create a contract. of 
which an action can be litigated under 
the jurisdiction conferred upon Federal 
courts “in the event of a disagreement 
arising out of claims on contracts of in- 
| surance” by section 19 of the World War 
| veterans’ act of 1924 (38 U. S. C., par. 
445), the District Court for the District | 
| of Colorado has held. 

The court declared in its opinion that 
“the automatic insurance provision was 
clearly intended to, and did create, as a 
matter of law, a contract of insurance 

‘he plaintiff and the Govern- 
The section 
expressed them. Dymow v. Bolton et al.,| that in all situations it purports to cover, 
Edwards and Deutsch Litho.|the soldier is conclusively presumed to 
graphing Co. v. Boorman et al., 15 Fed.| have applied for, and to have been 
|}ed, insurance without having actually ap- 
| pli 


| The court explained that the plaintiff 
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Aliens—Immigration—Quota Immigrants—Exclusion—Improperly Issued 


Where petitioner alien, wife of a resident alien, who is not within any of 
the classes excluded by the Immigration Act of 1924, presented an immigra- 
tion visa in the prescribed form issued by an American consul certifying 
her as a quota immigrant who had been given a preference because of her 
marriage to the resident alien, there being no showing that any fraud was 
practiced upon the consul in obtaining the visa, held: The immigration tribu- 
nals have no right to go behind the visa, to examine into the facts on which 
it was based, and, disregarding it, exclude the petitioner on the ground that 
since she was married by proxy after her husband had come to this country 
and the Immigration Act of 1924 does not recognize marriage by proxy as 
establishing a marriage status for immigration. purposes (U. S. 
Sec. 224) the visa was of no effect.—Silva v. Tillinghast. 
IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Director of Veterans’ Bureau—Refusal of Application 
under Automatic Insurance Provision—Judicial Review—Section 19 of World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924— 

The refusal of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau of a 
plaintiff’s application for a policy of war risk insurance under the so-called 
automatic insurance porvision of the War Risk Insurance Act of 1917 (Sec. 
401) providing that persons who, while in service became permanently or 
totally disabled, before the passage of the Act without having applied for 
insurance, shall be deemed to have applied for, and to have been granted 
insurance, constitutes a disagreement as to a claim under a contact of in- 
surance as to which a Federal court has jurisdiction under section 19 of the 
World War Veterans Act (38 U. S, C., par. 445), since the automatic insur- 
ance provision was clearly intended to, and did, create, as a matter of law, a 
contract of insurance between the plaintiff and the government.—Kolb v._ 
(D. C., D. Col.)—IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


Copyr 


Copyright—Infringement— 

Where plaintiff procured patents on method of preparing freight tariff 
index and also procured copyright of the index, and in suit for patent in- 
fringement the patent was held invalid for want of patentable subject 
matter, later suit for infringement of copyright will be dismissed where 
defendant did not copy the means of expression used by plaintiff although his 
work gave the same information Guthrie v. Curlett et al. 
IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


Copyright—Nature and Acquisition—Articles Subject to Copyright— 

Copyright on freight tariff index is valid to protect authors’ expression of 
his ideas or to protect his ideas when expressed as he expressed them.— 
(C. C. A. 2.)—IV U.S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 








Automatic Clause of 1917 Insurance Act 
Is Held to Have Created Valid Contracts 


Government Required to Answer to Suit Brought in Fed- 
eral Court by Claimant for Compensation 








insurance upon 


specifically states 


grant- 





symbols he used. 
public domain. The idea of consolidated | 
freight tariff indexes had already been 
employed by the Erie and other rail- 
roads and designating things by numer- 
als or letters, alone or in combination, | 
with or without the use of ruled columns 
and dark or light faced type, has been | peal. 


cept in the precise way he does it, the | derstand. 
private property of any man. 


Criticism of Judge 
Not Well Founded 


Careful comparison of the appellees’ | sues. 





and use of the index. Although the 
appellant’s comsolidated index covered 
only nine railroads, it was so constructed 
that its scope could be readily extended 
to cover all both as initial and delivering 
carriers as well as to show the specific 
interest of each carrier participating in 
the shipment. The appellant was the 
first to conceive, express and put into use 
such a consolidated index covering rail- 
roads that were not all parts of one com- 
mon system. 


In 1922, the appellee, Curlett, prepared | 
freight | 


and published a consolidated 
tariff index which is claimed to have 
infringed the appellant's copyright. In 


1923 the appellee, Wilson, published his, 








that his decisions on such matters are 
reviewable by. the immigration tribunals, 
would be basically inconsistent with the 
general principles of our Government 
administration. It would hardly be con- 
tended, for instance, that the immigra- 
tion tribunals might refuse admittance 
to an alien having a proper visa upon 
the ground that in their opinion it was 
issued after the quota was exhausted. 
The act as a Whole shows, I think, a clear 
intent that in the absence of fraud the 
consul’s determination as to the visa 
is final, United States v. Kellogg, 30 Fed. 
984, C.C. A. 2d. In other words all 
questions of fact, e. g., whether the ap- 
plicant has a visa or is within the ex- 
cluded classes, aré for the immigration 
tribunals to decide; but where all the 
facts entitling the alien to admittance 
exist, includin g& a regularly issued visa, 
the immigration tribunals have no right 
to refuse admaittance upon the ground 
that the visa p2xesented was in their opin- 
ion mistakenly or improvidently granted 
by the consul. 

It follows that the decision of the im- 
migration tribunals was based upon a 
fundamental @2ror of law and the writ 
must issde.. If @ither party desires to 
present further evidence the case must 


stand for hearing on the right of dis-| 
upon the parties filing} 


charge. If not, 
a stipulation to that effect, an order will 
be entered discharging the petitioner, 


disclose a 


cept in the particular arrangement and | pression and his copyrights held to that. 
All else was in the| Baker v. Selden 101 U. S. 99. 

During the trial in the district court} 
the judge interrupted the continuity of 
the appellant’s evidence by asking numer- 
ous questions of the witnesses. The ex- 
tent to which this was done has been the | 
subject of rather bitter comment on ap- 
: ; This criticism is quite unjustified 
In common practice so very long that| by anything in the record. The subject 
there is no way now of making that, ex- | matter in controversy was difficult to un- 
In such a trial it is hard to 
perceive how a judge can do better than 
to be vigilant in keeping witnesses from 
wandering and encumbering the record 
with testimony which would serve but to 
prolong the trial and to confuse the is- 
When the judge is the trier of the 
works with that of the appellant fails to|facts as well as the law surely no one 
single instance where the |knows so well as he the points which 





jmeans of expression used by the appel-|have not been made plain to the one who 


j\lant has been copied. 


The intricate na-| must decide the facts. 


It is now claimed 


|ture of the work, the subject involved,|that important evidence was kept out of 


jand the result to be obtained, make it | the 


works, the 


and _be case but the appellant has not 
inevitable that, within the scope of the| brought to our attention any such evi- 
same information can be|dence that was offered and excluded. | 


|found’but the appellant has no monopoly | Nor was any objection taken. 


jupon information or the purveying of in- | 


1 | The decree is modified to omit copy- | 
|formation by a broad general method.| right Class A, XXe No. 


303968, Jan. 24, | 


He must be protected in his choice of ex-| 1912, and as so modified it is affirmed. | 







SYLLABI 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


Kentucky. 


|] Appls.)—IV U.S. Daily 2960, Jan, 2, 1930. 
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Kentucky—Prohibition—N uisances—Single Sale as Constituting a Nuisance— 

A single sale of intoxicating liquor may be sufficient to establish a nuisance 
under Section 2554-a-13 of the 1928 Supplement of the Kentucky Statutes 
for the reason that the law presumes a continuance of the condition evi- 
denced by the single sale in view of the place and surrounding circumstances 


of that act.—Schneider v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. (Ky. Ct. Appls.).— 


Kentucky—Forfeiture—Prevention of Continuance of Unlawful Act— 

Forfeiture of property because of its unlawful use to work a nuisance is 
not a punishment for crime, but a method designed to obviate and prevent 
a continuation of the unlawful act or acts.—Schneider v. Commonwealth of 
(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 2960, Jan. 2, 1930. 


Kentucky—Equity—Pleading—Leave to Answer After Overruling Demurrer— 

Under the Kentucky practice where a demurrer to a bill in equity has 
been overruled at one term of court and at the next term a similar demurrer 
is interposed and again overruled, although no.duty to reconsider. its action 
rested on the court, yet when it did so and acted upon the second demurrer, 
the demurrant should have been permitted a reasonable time within which 
to file an answer.—Schneider v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


| 


Kentucky—Prohibition—N uisances—Single Sale as Constituting a Nuisance— 

A demurrer to a bill in equity which had been filed under Section 2554a-13 
of the 1928 Supplement of the Kentucky Statutes for the purpose of forfeit- 
ing certain land to the Commonwealth of Kentucky upon which liquor had 
ij} been sold and alleging but a single sale, should be overruled since the 
statute plainly provides that the use of the property coupled with a single 
sale may constitute a nuisance.—Schneider v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


(Ky. Ct. 


had, made application for insurance under 
the automatic insurance provision and 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
has consistently refused the application. 



























































C. Tit. 8, 
(D. C., D. Mass.) — 
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Action was brought to compel his rati- 


| fication and the Government demurred 
on the grounds that section 19 of the 
act of 1924 gave the Federal courts 
jurisdiction only in cases on “contracts of 


insurance” and contended that in the 
present instance no contract existed. 
The demurrer was overruled. 





«® 


JOHN KOLB 


Vv. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

District Court, D. Colorado. 
No. 8883. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 18, 1929 


SyMEs, District Judge—The com- 
plaint alleges that plaintiff enlisted in 
the U. S. Army on Apr. 2, 1916, and 
served until Aug. 3, 1917, on which date 
he was discharged on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability; that by reason thereof 
he did not have the opportunity to apply 
for or receive war risk insurance, the act 
in reference thereto being. enacted after 
his discharge; that on, and since Aug. 3, 
1917, the plaintiff has been permanently 
and totally disabled, and is therefore 
entitled to Government automatic insur- 
ance, as provided by section 401 of the 
war risk insurance act; that the Director 
of the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau has refused, 
and still refuses, plaintiff’s application 
for automatic insurance, and that there 
is now a disagreement existing between 
the plaintiff and defendant. 


Government Denies 


Contract of Insurance 

Plaintiff relies upon section 401 of the 
war risk insurance act of \ Oct. 6, 1917, 
providing that any person in active sery- 
ice between Apr. 6, 1917, and before Nov. 
11, 1918, who, while in said service, and 
before the expiration of 120 days after 
Oct. 15, 1917, beccmes, or has become 
permanently and totally disabled, etce., 
without having applied for insurance, 
shall be deemed to have applied for, and 
to have been granted, insurance, etg 
This section does not appear in the 
World War veterans’ act of June 7, 
1924 which, with few exceptions, repeals 
and takes the place of all previous legis- 
lation on this subject. ¢ 

However, section 602, chapter 320 
section 571, title 38, U. S. ©. A.), the 
repealing section of this act contains a 
saving clause that thé latter act 
“shall not affect any act done or any 
right or liability accrued, or any suit 
commenced before the said repeal, but 
all such rights and liabilities under said 
acts shall continue and may be enforced 


in the same manner as if said repeal had | 


not been made.” 
Question of Law for 
Courts Is Presented 


| 2554a-13 is not a punishment for the 


| duty on the court to reconsider its ac- 





AvtHortzep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WitHouT COMMENT 





Single Sale of Liquor Held to Warrant 


Are PreseNtep Herein, BeIn¢ 
ny THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





Forfeiture of Property as Nuisance 





Under Kentucky Statutes Continuance of Condition Is 
Presumed From One Offense 





State of Kentucky: 


_ The use of property for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor coupled with  evi- 
dence of a single sale is sufficient to 
warrant a forfeiture of the property 
as being a nuisance under section 2554a- 
13 of the 1928 supplement of the Ken- 
tucky Statutes, the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals has held. © 

From evidence showing a single sale, 
thé court declared, the law will presume 
a continuance of the condition evidenced 
by the single sale in view of the place | 
and surrounding circumstances of that 
act. The forfeiture provided by section 


crime, it was explained, but is a method | 
designed to obviate and prevent a con- 
tinuation of the unlawful. acts. 

The appellant’s demurrer to the bill | 
had been overruled at one term of court; 
and he filed a similar demurrer at the 
next term, which the court again over- 
ruled, denying, however, the appellant’s 
right to file an answer. This, the court 
held, was error, for while there was no 


tion, yet when it did so and acted upon 
the second demurrer, it should have 
given the appellant a reasonable time 
within which to file an answer. 





W. P. SCHNEIDER 


v. when a single sale was involved. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. é 

Appeal from Hardin Circuit Court. 

J. E. Wise for the appellant. Attorney 
General J. W. CAMMACK, Assistant At- 
torney General SAMUEL B. KirBy, AL- 
LEN P. CusBaGE and C. E. MorGAN for 
the appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 16, 1929 

WILLIs, J.—The Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky on relation of the Commonwealth’s 
attorney for the Ninth Judicial District 
and the. county attorney of Hardin 
County instituted an action in equity 
against W. P. Schneider for the purpose 
of forfeiting to the Commonwealth an 
acre of ground near Vine Grove in Hardin 
County, Ky. It was alleged that the 
land contained improvements consisting 
of a storehouse and out buildings used 
in connection therewith, and that the de- 
fendant used said building and premises 
for the purpose of the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquors to another. The peti- 
tion further alleged that the defendant 
in the storehouse on the property de- 
scribed sold to Stanley Stith spirituous 
and intoxieating liquors not for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, scientific or mechanical 
purposes, and that thereby a nuisance | 
was created on the property. It was also 
averred that the property was indivisible 
and unencumbered, The, prayer of the 
petition was that the tract of land to- 
gether with all the improvements be ad- 
judged forfeited to the Commonwealth. | 
At the March, 1928, term of court a de- 
murrer to the petition theretofore filed 
was overruled. No further steps were 
taken until Oct. 29, 1928, when another | 
Gemurrer was filed to the petition and | 
submitted. The second demurrer was 
presented by a different attorney and it} 
does not appear whether it was for the 
purpose of reconsidering the question, or 
because the previous action of the court 
had been overlooked. However that may 
be, on Nov. 20, 1928, the last demurrer 
was overruled and the plaintiff thereupon 
moved for judgment. The defendant then 
tendered and offered to file an answer, 
but an objection by the Commonwealth | 
was sustained. A judgment was rendered 
pursuant to the prayer of the petition. 
The defendant appeals insisting, first, 
that the ‘demurrer to the petition should | 
have been sustained, and, second, that the 
answer tendered should have been filed. 





Forfeiture Used as 
Preventative for Crime 


1. It is argued for appellant that the| 
demurrer to the petition should have been | 
sustained on the authority of Rickman v. | 
Commonwealth, 204 Ky., 848, (265 S. W., | 
452). In that case the petition was in the 
terms of the statute to the effect that de- 
fendant was guilty of the offense of 
knowingly and intentionally renting, hir- 
ing, letting, and permitting the use of 
and using the land for the purpose of the 
unlawful manufacture, sale and trans- | 
portation of intoxicating liquors. The 
averments were adjudged to be mere con- 
clusions of the pleader, and the court 
plainly said that the acts that the de- 
fendant committed should have been 
stated, and not merely the conclusions of 
|the pleader derived therefrom. In this 
case the acts of the defendant were al- 
leged. The facts relied upon by the 
Commonwealth were stated with suf- 
ficient particulerity to enable a person of 
ordinary understanding to know what le 
was to answer and to enable the court to 
pronounce judgment, and that is all that | 
is required. But it is insisted that a par- 
ticular sale upon one occasion to a single 
person is insufficient to bring the prop- 
erty used for the purpose of making the 
sale within the condemnation of the 
statute. The statute provides that “any 


ee ed 


matic insurance provision, supra, was 
clearly intended to, and did create, as a 
matter of law, a contract of insurance 
between the. plaintitf and the Govern- 
ment. The section specifically states 
that in all situations it purports to cover, 
the soldier is conclusively presumed to 
have applied for, anc to have been 
granted, ;surance without having actu- 
ally applied. As the pleadings now 
stand, it is admitted the plaintiff was 
totally and permarienily disabled on the 
date alleged, so it follows as a matter 








Government counsel admits that the 
so-called automatic insurance clause that 
plaintiff relies on is applicable to the 
state of facts presented here, but in sup- 
port of the demurrer argues that the 
only authorization for suit against the 
United States, with reference to claims 


|of veterans of the World’s War, under 


the World’s Way veterans act, as 
amended, is contained in section 19 
thereof (section 445, Title 38, U. S. 
C. A.); providing that in the event of a 
disagreement as to a claim under a con- 
tract of insurance between the Bureau 
and any person claiming thereunder, suit 
may be brought agains’ the Government 
in the Federal Court; and that as no 
contrac’, of inswrarce exists between the 


|merely attempting to obtain one—there 
/ean he no claim under a contract 





|insurance, and the court has no juris- 
diction. 


It would seem, however, that the auto-‘is so advise 


‘ 


vlainti‘? and the -Government—plaiatiff 


of 


of law that he had a contract of insur- 
ance with the Government that the 
Director must recognize. No question of 
lapsed insurance, reinstatement, etc., 18 
involved, and no question of fact was 
presented for the Director of the Bureau 
to decide under section 426, title 38, 
U; &. C. A. 

The Government relies upon_ the 
Meadows case, 32 Fed. (2d) 440. There 
plaintiff sought to have an insurance 
contract reinstated, which it was agreed 
had lapsed, arid the court said that no 
question as to a claim under a contract 
of insurance was presented and held—as 
have many other cases—that the Federal 
courts have jurisdiction, or may review 


decision is “wholly 
question of law { think that 
situation presented bere. . 

The demurrer is overruled. The Gov- 


the decision of the Director, where the | 
dependent ‘upon a) 
is the | 


Frankfort. 

person—knowingly or _ intentionally— 
using any building, house, structure or 
premises, farm or part thereof, real 
estate or part thereof—for the pur- 
pose of the unlawful manufacture, sale 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
to another or others, shall be considered 
guilty of a nuisance and of a violation of 


this act, and any property so used in 


violation of this act shall become for- 
feited to the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky.” (Sec. 13 of chap. 33 of the 
acts of 1922, p. 114. Sec. 2554a-13, 1928 
Supp., Ky. Stats.) -Forfeiture of prop- 
erty because of its unlawful use to work 
a nuisance is not a_ punishment for 
crime, but‘a method designed: to: obviate 
and prevent a continuation of the jun- 
lawful act, or acts. (Clark v. Common- 
wealth, 204 Ky., 740, 265 S. W., 280.) 
It is “preventive, not punitive.” (Gross- 
field v. U. S., 276 U. S. 494; Murphy v. 
U. S., 272 U. S. 630.) 


Single Sale Adequate 


To Create Nuisance 


The legal notion of a nuisance may 
imply continuity of action for a substan- 
tial period of time, and for that reason 
division has developed in the opinions of 
various courts in applying the provisions 
of the statutes respecting forfeitures 
(Scott 
v. State of North Dakota, 163 N. W. 
813; 1917F L. R. A. 1107, Annotations 
1110; Street v. Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Co., 254 U. S. 88, 10 A. L. R. 1548, Anno- 
tations ». 1556.) 

The difference arises from a failure to 
observe the fundamental fact that the 
legislature has power to declare what 
shall constitute a nuisance and when 
the statutory definition of a nuisance 
is formulated and intended to embrace 
a single act, it must be given effect. It 
is not necessary in all cases to prove 
repeated sales, for a single sale may es- 
tablish the fact necessary to forfeit the 
property under the particular statute. 
(Lewinsohn v. U. S. (C. GC. A. 7), 278 
Fed. 421; certiorari denied by the Su- 
preme Court, 258 U. S. 630; 66 L. Ed. 
800.) The statute of Kentucky plainly 
provides that the use of the property 
coupled with a single sale may be a 
nuisance. Even under the Federal stat- 
ute, a single sale, when surrounded by 
facts showing that the premises where 
the illegal sale was made, or unlawful 
possession had, was intended for keep- 
ing and selling intoxicating liquors, may 
be enough. (Cf. John Hohenadel Brew- 
ing Company v. U. S. (C. C. A. 3), 295, 
Fed. 489.) A single sale may be suffi- 
cient to establish a nuisance for the fur- 
ther reason that the law presumes a 
continuance of the condition evidenced 
by the single sale in view of the place 
and surrounding circumstances of that 
act. (Marshallo v. U. S. (C. C. A. 2), 
298 Fed. 74.) Deference to the words 
employed by the lawmaking power, and 
a review of the authorities, constrain us 
to the conclusion that the facts ade- 
quately alleged in this case presented a 
good cause of action, and the demurrer 
to the petition was properly overruled. 


| Defendant Entitled : 


To File His Answer 


2. The answer presented by the de- 
fendant was not verified, but the court 
did not reject it upon that ground. If 
that had been the sole ground of objec- 
tion, the court would have given the de- 
fendant an opportunity to verify and file 
it. (Civil Code, section 116. Baxter v. 
Knox, 31 S. W., 184; Payne v. Trigg, 41 
S. W., 4; City of Dayton v. Hirth, 121 
Ky., 46, 87 S. W., 1136; Wheeler v. Walls, 
3 Bush, 225; N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Long, 
177 Ky., 445.) The rejection of the an- 
swer tendered in this case was based 
upon the fact that it was due at the pre- 
ceding term of court, and defendant was 
in inexcusable default. The court, how- 
ever, had just overruled the second de- 
murrer to the petition, and although no 
duty to reconsider its action rested on 
the court, yet when it did so and acted 
upon the second demurrer, the defendart 
should have been permitted to file his 
answer. The circuit court has a wide 
discretion -in the matter of filing plead- 
ings and in refusing to permit belated 
pleadings to be filed. Unnecessary and 
unreasonable delays or derelictions on 
the part of litigants in filing their plead- 
ings in accordance with the prevailing 
practice will not be tolerated by the 
courts. (Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Evans, 
185 Ky., 335, 214 S. W., 927.) But the 
prevailing practice permitted defendant 
to file his answer within a reasonable 
time after his demurrer was overruled, 
and the action of the court upon the 
second demurrer was sufficient excuse for 
not filing the answer until that pleading 
was disposed of by the court. 


Hearing Ordered on 
Defense of Incapacity 


The answer was in two paragraphs. 
The first denied the allegations of the 
petition, and the second paragraph af- 
firmatively pleaded that the property 
sought to be forfeited was under a lease 
with an unexpired period yet to run, 
which made the lessees necessary parties 
to the proceeding. It further averred 
that the defendant, at the time of the 
commission of the offense alleged against 
him, and upon which the forfeiture of 
his property was predicated, was a. per- 
son of unsound’ mind and did not have 
sufficient mental capacity to know the’ 
nature or character of his acts or to be 
responsible therefor. Whilst the lessee 
| was not a necessary party, and would 
not be affected by the forfeiture in so far 
as the unexpired term under a valid 
lease was concerned, yet the averment 
that the defendant was ‘rresponsible due 
to mental incapacity presented a good 
defense’ and the court should have al- 
lowed the answer to be. filed and the 
issue’regularly determined. 

The judgment is reversed with di- 
rections to set aside the judgment and 
permit the answer to be filed and for 
further proceedings consjstent with this 
opinion. . 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHes WitHout COMMENT 


Federal 
Oklahoma Accepts 


Decision Invalidating 
Corporation Tax Act 


Refunds to Be Granted to 
Foreign Companies Which 
Paid Under Protest, Ex- 
cept for Minimum Fee 








State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Dec. 31. 
Foreign corporations, which paid the 
Oklahoma license tax under protest and 
sued to recover the same, will be allqwed 


a refund upon submitting a certified copy | 


of th» journal entry in the case, ac- 


cording to a ruling given by Assistant | 


Attorney General Fred Hansen to State 
Treasurer R. A. Sneed, Dec. 29. 


No appeal will be taken in the case} 


(IK U. S. Daily, 1914) in which the -Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit held the Oklahoma law to be un- 
constitutional, as in all probability the 
decision of the Circuit Court would be 


upheld by the Supreme Court of the) 


United States, the assistant attorney 


general declared. To prolong the litiga- | 


tion would be unfair to the smaller com- 


panies which are unable to file actions | 


to recover license fees paid by them, it 
was pointed out. 


Minimum Fee Imposed 
The State will insist upon payment 


of the minimum fee of $25, the opinion | 


held, but hereafter foreign companies 


will be required to pay only that mini- | 
The full text of the opinion | 


mum fee. 
follows: 
The attorney general calls your at- 
tention to the fact that on Sept. 30, 1929, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals in cases numbered 8409, 8410, 8411, 
and 8412, of said court, affirmed the 
United States District Court of the 
Western District of Oklahoma in four 
test cases involving the constitutionality 
of the Oklahoma corporation license fee 
law, and held that the annual license fee 
required by the -provisions of chapter 
113, Oklahoma Session Laws, 1927, vio- 


lated the equal protection clause of the! 


Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, in that foreign cor- 
porations were required to pay a license 
fee of $1 on each $1,000 of their Okla- 
homa assets, while similar domestic cor- 

orations were only required to pay a 
icense fee of 50 cents on each $1,000 
of: their authorized capital stock. In 
said decision the said circuit court of 
appeals held: 

“Thus the basis of the fee for a do- 
mestic corporation- is a named rate on 
its authorized capital stock, and for a 
foreign corporation a higher rate on its 
assets within the State, both factors be- 
ing substantially different. If in a con- 
ceivable comparison between a domestic 
and a foreign corporation it should turn 
out that the foreign corporation paid no 
more or less than a domestic, the result 
would be fortuitous; ‘the act has no tend- 
ency to procuce equality, and is of such 
character ihat there is no reasonable 
presumption that substantial equality 
will result from its application.’ Air- 
Ways Corp. v. Day, 266 U. S. 71, 85.” 


Previous Opinion Cited 

In the Air-Ways Corporation case, 
supra, the United States Supreme Court 
in construing an Ohio corporation license 
fee lnw, held as follows: 

“The act has no tendency to produce 
equa ity;, and it is of such a character 
that tnere is no reasonable presumption 
at substantial equality will result from 
application. Martin v. District of 
Columbia, 20* U. S. 1385, 139, 51 L. Ed. 
743, 744, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 440; Gast 
Realty & Invest. Co. v. Schneider Granite 
Co., 240 U. 8. .55. 58, 60 L. Ed. 528, 525, 
36 Sup. Ct. Rep. 254; Kansas City South- 
ein Ry. Co. v. Road Improv. Dist. 256 
U.S. 658, 660. 65 L. Ed: 1151, 1156, 41 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 604. The act violates the 
equal proteclior clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.’ 


In the decision in said test cases said 
circuit court also reaffirmed its decision 
in the case of Lecraft v. Texas Co., 281 
Fed. 918, holding that the annual corpo- 
ration license fees imposed on foreign 
corporations prior to the passage of 
chapter 113, supra, also violated the pro- 
visions of said amendment. After the 
passage of chapter 113, supra, the at- 
torney general declined to pass on the 
constitutionality thereof, as it is the 
policy of this office to treat as constitu- 
tional all acts of the legislature, unless 
and until the same have been held un- 
constitutional by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


Fees Paid Under Protest 


Since the passage of said act most of 
the larger foreign corporations have paid 
said license fees under protest and what 
they term “duress,” and then sued to re- 
cover same. To date 128 of such cases 
have been filed in the Oklahoma district 


‘court, and 57 in the United States dis- 


trict court. Four of' said latter actions 
were selected as test cases with the un- 
derstanding that the rules of law an- 
nounced in the decision therein should be 
applied by the trial court in its decision 
in the other actions. 

The said decision of the United States 
circuit court have been carefully con- 
sidered by this office, and we have reached 
the conclusion that same are supported 
by numerous recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and would 
undoubtedly be affirmed by said court if 
appealed thereto. We know of no inter- 
pretation of said statutes which will 
show that same tends to produce equal- 
ity in the payment of said fees by for- 
eign and domestic corporations, or that 
said statutes are of such character that 
there is a reasonable presumption that 
substantial equality will result from their 
application. 

In fact a recent unofficial analysis of 
the records of the corporation commis- 
sion and of your office shows that for 
the years 1927 and 1928, foreign corpora- 
tions averaged paying approximately 
three and one-third times as mueh in said 
fees for each $1,000 of their Oklahoma 
assets than was paid by like domestic 
corporations on each $1,000 of their Ok- 
lahoma assets. To again appeal said 
test cas¢gs would, in our opinion, only 
serve to”prolong this class of litiggtion 
for at least two years and to cause fur- 
ther loss during said period to the 
smaller foreign corporations who cannot 
afford to file actions to recover license 
fees paid by them. 

The attorney general has therefore 
decided to abide by said decisions, and 
henge judgments will soon be rendered 
in all of said cases in accordance with 


the rules of law set forth in said de-| journdl entry. A copy of thif°6pinion is 


cisions. However, as the minimum fee of 


$25 applies alike to both foreign and do-| ration commission. 
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Taxation ° 


New York, N. Y.—The profit from the 
sale of trust assets was not taxable when 
the income from the trust was payable to 
a widow during her life and the re- 
mainder went to certain charities, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has held. 


The will gave the trustee power to pay 
the widow any part of the principal of 
| the trust fund necessary for her support. 
| The Government contended, the court ex- 
plained, that on account of this provision, 
the widow might receive the profits from 
the sale of the assets in question, and 
hence those profits were taxable, even 
though the remainder did go to charity. 

That contention could not be sus- 
tained, the court ruled, because accord- 
ing to the laws of Connecticut the trustee 
had no power under the proyision in the 
will to pay the widow more than was 
necessary for her support, and the fact 
that the income might be reduced to a 
point where the principal would be used 
|for that purpose was a mere possibility. 








| HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY, 
TRUSTEE, 





Vv. 
RoBERT O. EATON, AS COLLECTOR, ETC. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Seeond Circuit. 


| Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Connecticut. 


GreorGE M. COHEN for the defendant; 
FRANCIS W. CoLe for the plaintiff. 


Before MANTON, L. HAND and MACK, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

HAND, L., Circuit Judge——The case 
arises upon demurrer to a complaint at 
law to recover income taxes collected 
over the plaintiff’s protest. The facts as 
| alleged were as follows: Sumner, the tes- 
tator, domiciled in Connecticut, made a 
will in which he bequeathed the residue 
of his estate of over a, million dollars to 
| the plaintiff as trustee to pay the income 
to his wife during her life, remainder to 
certain charities. This bequest contained 
the following clause: : 


“I further give to my said trustée 
power to pay over to or for the benefit 
of my said wife any part of the principal 
of the trust fund which it may deem 
necessary or advisable for her comforta- 
ble maintenance and support.” 


The widow lived in a “modest way” 
considering the income of her husband’s 
estate and her own resources, and “her 
character, taste” and “standard of liv- 
ing” were such “that there was at no 


+ 


plaintiff as trustee would deem it neces- 
sary or advisable to use any part of the 


|nance and support.” During the year! 
1926 the trustee sold some...securities. 
{from the residue and realized a profit. 
| The question was whether it should have 
returned this profit as part of the in- 
come accruing during the widow’s life. 


Fixed Standard 
Is Set for Income 


We need only consider whether Ithaca 
Trust Co. v. U. S., 270 U. S. 151, rules 
this case. It is not significant that that 
case concerned an estate tax, though it 
|might be that the beneficiary, not the 
trustee, was the donee of the power. The 
court relied upon the limitation that her 
use of the»principle was to«be. only so 
far as “may be necessary to suitably 
maintain her in as much comfort as she 
now enjoys.” As the incomewas enough 
so to maintain her, it was held that there | 
was a fixed standard, and that the pos- 
sibility that the income might be re- 
duced to a point where it would not be 
enough to meet it, involved no more un- 
certainty than was inherent in any hu+ 
man forecast. ; 

In the case at bar the phrase, “proper 
support and comfort,” is not so limited, 
and the question depends upon how the 
courts of Connecticut interpret such a 
provision. In Hull v. Culver, 34 Conn. 
403, the will gave to the husband the 
right to dispose of the corpus, “if he 
should want for his support to sell any | 
part of the whole of it for his mainte- 
nance.” The court decided that he had 
no right to use the corpus, Since he had 
property of his own sufficient “to sup- 
port him in his accustomed mode of liv- 
ing.’ 
there was no such danger of his “imme- 
diate want” that ,the disposition was 
“reasonably necessary.” In Pétkham v. 
Lege, 67 Conn, 553, the life tenants had 
a right to encroach “should it be neces-; 
sary for their personal comfort,” 
phrase interpreted as meaning “neces« 





be determined “in reference to ‘the situ- 
ation and condition in life” of the donees. 
The decree limited withdrawals to what 
should be proper to maintain the life 
tenants “in a manner suitable to their: 
condition and circumstances in life.” In 
Little v. Geer, 69 Conn. 411, the executor 
was given power, in case the .income was 
“insufficient for her (the widow’s) com- 
fortable and proper maintenance and 
support” to sell the corpus >“aecording* 
to his best judgment as he shall deem 
necessary.” In a construction suit it 
was held that the widow, who had been 
made executrix by a codicil, might ap- 
propriate the corpus for her support in 
“her own discretion,” “so long as she 
conducts herself reasonably and ,in good 
faith.” She must not “indulge in ‘waste~ 
fulness or * * * seek to appropriate to 





| 


her own use more of the estate than is 
reasonable for her support.” 


Wife Appointed 
Executrix Without Bond 


Reed v. Reed, 80 Conn. 461, departed 
from these cases, though it did hot over-, 
rule them. The will gave the widow a 
right to use the corpus “for het com- 
fortable support and maintenance” and | 
she was appointed executrix “without: 
Ay 
mestic corporations, and as the vatidity. 
of said minimum fee .was not involved, 
in the said test cases, the attorney gen- 
eral will insist that judgment; be given® 
to the State for a minimum feé..of $25, 
in each of said cases. pave a 

It is therefore the opinion of the ata 
torney general that hereafter~énly the 
annual minimum license fe#™ of $25 
should be required of foreign corpora~ 
tions, and that on receipt of a .certified 
copy of a journal entry in any of said 
eases, you should issue to the judgment! 

| creditor your cash voucher, petyable out 
|of your corporation commission: protest 
account, in the amount named in said 
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ing mailed on this date to the corpo- 


na 






time any reasonable possibility that the | 


aj. 


sary for their support,” and this was to|.:: 


informing all 
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Trusts Estates 


Gain From Sale of Part of Trust Assets 
To Support Widow Exempt From Tax 





Remainder After Death of Beneficiary of Income Was Pay-| 
able to Charitable Organizations 





bond. She used a part of the principal, 
though the income was sufficient for all 
her needs according to her habit. The 
superior court had held that she was 
limited in her use to what was necessary 
for her living, and this the Supreme 
Court reversed, holding that her own 
judgment if in good faith was controlling 
and that the remaindermen had no com- 
plaint, though she was “extravagant and 
wasteful” and had expended “an unrea- 
sonable amount in her support and main- 
tenance.” The distinction between this 
will and that in Little v. Geer was 
thought to lie in the attendant circum- 
stances, particularly in the relationship 
to the testator of the remaindermen. 
Hooker v. Goodwin, 91 Conn. 463, fol- 
lowed, in which the will provided that 
if the income was not enough “for the 
support” of the widow and children, she 
might use as much “as may be neces- 
sary.” While the circumstances were 
held to be such as allowed her to en- 
croach, the test was said to be “main- 
tenance in a manner suitable to her sta- 
tion and condition of life under the cir- 
cumstances and situation presented in 
each case.” Even so, the widow was not 
“the sole judge of what is a sufficient 
‘support for herself and children”; it 
must be found that the amount was 
“necessary.” In Birge v. Westport Bank, 
101 Conn. 39, the testatrix’s husband was 
controlled in the exercise of a similar 
power, but, as that was a case of clear 
abuse, the decision is not relevant. 

It will be observed that in all these 
cases the determination of the amount 
was either left to the beneficiary or he 
was made fiduciary by the will. Yet, 


with the exception of Reed v. Reed, in; 
' all 


the court imposed a limitation, 
couched generally in such clauses as that 
the withdrawal must be necessary ac- 
cording to the circumstances or station 
of life of the beneficiary. We can un- 
derstand this in no other way than as 
importing the condition that, with due 
regard to changes in cst, the power is 
intended only to secure to the beneficiary 
the kind of living to which he is used 
and as interpolating the words expressly 
used in the will under consideration in 
Ithaca Trust Co. v. U. S. Indeed, it is 
patent that in the ordinary case this is. 
all that a testator really wants, and all 
that the beneficiary needs. Reed v. 
Reed, we think, depends upon the par- 
ticular facts there involved. 


Trustee Limited 
To Support of Widow 


In the case at bar the power was not 


granted to the widow, nor was she the} 


trustee. Moreover, it was not personal 


trust fund for her comfortable mainte-|t) the plaintiff (Russell v. Hartley, 83 


Conn. 654), since the circumstances and 
fanguage were not like those in Whit- 
aker v. McDowell, 88 Conn. 195, and 


Security Co. v. Snow, 70 Conn. 291.! 


Hence it did not follow because the 
plaintiff would never have used the 
corpus that a substituted trustee would 
not. . We cannot take the allegations of 
the complaint even on demurrer as neces- 
sarily forecasting the judgment of such a 
trustee, and we are compelled to decide 
whether the power in this will authorized 
the donee to go beyond the standard set 
by the widow’s habitual way of life. 
Certainly the grant of such a power to 
the beneficiary implies more than when 
the trustee is the donee; he is to exer- 
cise some control. Hence it cannot be 


that if the beneficiary is limited, the| 


trustee is not. The cases we have cited 
are therefore in point,—more in point, 
so to say,—here than when the benefici- 
ary is donee. They decide, we think, that 
“while there was of course some latitude 
of choice with which the remaindermen 
could not interfere, the 
limited to the support of the widow ac- 
cording to her “station in life,” that is, 
according to her wont, The fact that the 
remaindermen were charities is indeed 
material, but it is not controlling; Sum- 
ner’s purpose was to provide for his wife 
as she had been living, but to give the 


trustee was | 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


widow according to her “station in lif 
Eaton. (C. C. A. 2.)—IV U. S. Daily 


Railroad Upheld in 


Declared to Be 


Denver, Colo.—aA special assessment 
by a drainage district, under which the 
property of a railroad was valued at 
$2,100 or $1,200 per acre, whereas agri- 
cultural land was valued at $52 per acre, 
was palpably arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit has just held. 

The district was organized for the 
purpose of draining a certain stream 
known as Straight Creek, the opinion ex- 
plained. 

“It cannot be doubted that the drain- 
age of Straight Creek will result in a 
direct, immediate and substantial benefit 
to the agricultural lands and in but slight 
benefit to the railway company’s prop- 
erty,” the court said, holding the assess- 
ment invalid. 





STRAIGHT CREEK DRAINAGE DisTRICT No. 
2 oF JACKSON COUNTY, KANSAS 


Vv. 
CHICAGO, Rock ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 55. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Kansas, First Division. 


A. E. CRANE (B. F. MEssick and A. 
HARRY CRANE with him on the brief) 
for appellant; LUTHER Burns (J. E. 
DuMars with him on the brief) for 
the appellee. 

Before LEWIS, COTTERAL and PHILLIPS, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 9, 1929 

PuHILuips, Circuit Judge——This is an 
appeal from a decree in favor of the 
Chicago, Rock Island’& Pacific Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the railway 
company, enjoining the Straight Creek 
Drainage District No. 2 of Jackson 
County, Kans., hereinafter called the 
drainage district, from levying and cer- 
tifying any tax against the lands and 
property of the railway company within 
the drainage district, predicated upon an 
assessment of benefits made by the bene- 
fits and damage commission of the drain- 
age district, upon the ground that the 
same was made in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The drainage district lies wholly within 
Jackson County, Kans., and comprises an 
area of 3,036.5 acres of land; 25.3 acres 
of the railway company’s right of way 
is included within the district. The bal- 
ance of the district consists of agricul- 
tural Jands. 

The drainage district was organized 
under the provisions of chap. 70, Laws 
of Kansas, 1911, being art. V, chap. 24, 
Revised Statutes, 1928, secs. 24-501 to 
24-529, inclusive. 

Sec. 24-501 provides that drainage dis- 
| tricts, such a” the one here involved, may 
|be organized for the purpose of increas- 
jing the drainage capacity of any natural 
watercourse by clearing it of obstruc- 
tions, excavating cutoffs, spillways and 
auxiliary channels. 

Sec. 24-519 provides for the appoint- 
ment, by. the board of directors of the 





rest of this estate to these institutions. 
While the complaint is not indeed drawn 
to meet the critical issue as we view it, 
still we think that the allegation that the 
plaintiff would never have found it neces- 
sary to use the corpus for her support 
must be understood to mean that the in- 
come was enough for that support ac- 


It ought to have appeared that4 cording to her habit. 


Judgment affirmed. 





Special Legislature in Utah 
Will Convene in January 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 31. 
Notices have been sent out by Milton 
H. Welling, secretary of State, officially 
members of the State 
legislature of the proclamation issued 
by Governor George H. Dern calling a 
special session to convene Jan, 27. 


; 


»~ Dr. Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton Uni- | 


versity, who was engaged as adviser by 
the tax revision commission, will return 
te Salt Lake City for the special session 


to advise with the members on the! 
details of the proposed tax system,’ 


according to an oral statement by R. E. 
Hammond, secretary of the tax revision 
commission. 

~ Governor Dern stated orally that he 
Jans to lay before each house of the 
egislature the program for constitu- 
tional changes to carry out the program 


for tax revision; at least so far as it: 


bears on the quesiion of the four cardi- 
nal principles, namely, classification of 
property, a uniform tax~on business 


income, a graduated tax on personal | 


incomes, and the establishment of a 
strong central tax commission to admin- 


ister the tax laws. 


ages commission, to serve during the 
| pleasure of the board of directors; and 
|that the commission shall “assess the 
;costs of improvements made against the 
| separate tracts of land and other real 
| property in proportion to the benefits de- 
rived therefrom.” 

Sec. 24-520 provides that the benefits 
shall be divided into two classes: 

“First, general benefits, such as ac- 
crue to the district as a whole from the 
construction of such improvements. The 
cost uf these benefits shall be assessed 
at an equal rate on. the assessed value 
of all the lands and other real property 
inicluded within the district. 

“Second, special benefits, those of 
especial value to lands and other real 
property lying in the vicinity of such 
improvements, in addition to the gen- 
eral benefits; and the cost of such spe- 
cial benefits shall be borne by the land 
and ‘other real property receiving the 
same, in proportion to said special 
benefits.” 


Board Refuses to Hear 


Testimony From Company 

The commission ascertained that 
$159,475.82 was the assessed valuation 
of the agricultural lands for the year 
1922; that $52,508.06 was the assessed 
valuation of the railway company for 
|such year; and that $60,000 was the 
estimated cost of the improvements. The 
commission assessed $57,023.66 as gen- 
eral benefits and $2,976.34 as special 
benefits. It assessed no special benefits 
to the railway company’s property, but 
assessed general benefits in the sum of 
$14,124.67, or .23561 of the entire as- 
sessment. 

Notice was served upon the railway 
company that the board of directors of 








. the drainage district would meet on Sept. 
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natory Assessments— 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Kansas—Special Assessments—Constitutional Law—Arbitrary and Discrimi- 


_ Where it appeared that the drainage of a certain stream would result in a 
direct, immediate and substantial benefit to agricultural lands and in but 
slight benefit to a railway company’s property located in a drainage district, 
an assessment on a basis of either $2,100 or $1,200 per acre against the rail- 
way company’s property and of $52 per acre against the agricultural lands, 
was palpably arbitrary and discriminatory, and violative of the Fourteenth 


Amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States.—Straight Creek Drain- 


age District v. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. (C. C. A. 10.)—IV U. S. Daily 2961. 


Jan 2, 1930. 
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Assessment by Drainage District 





Valuation of Property on Which Kansas Levy Was Made Is 





drainage district, of a benefits and dam- | 


Corporation Refunds 
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Estates and Trusts—Income—Sale of. Trust Assets—Support of Life Tenant— 

Where the income from a trust estate was payable to a widow during her 
life, remainder to certain charities, and the trustee was given power to pay 
the widow any part of the principal of the trust fund necessary for her sup- 
port, the profit from the sale of a part of the trust assets was not taxable 
when, under the State law, the trustee was limited to the support of the 


e.”—Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. v. 
2961, Jan. 2, 1930. 


Move to Nullify 


Discriminatory 


5, 1922, to hear complaints with refer- 
ence to the assessments of damages and 
benefits by the commission. The rail- | 
way company appeared upon the day | 
set for the hearing, but the board of 
directors refused to hear any testimony 
on the part of the railway company, 
upon the ground that its appeal was 
not properly taken. The railway com- 
pany then gave notice of appeal to the 
District Court of Jackson County, Kans., 
and presented its bond in support 
thereof. Upon the appeal being taken, 
the railway company filed its petition 
and bond to remove the cause to the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas. The cause was duly 
removed. On Dec. 22, 1926, a special 
master was appointed to take the testi- 
mony and make findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and report the same 
to the court. At this hearing, it was 
stipulated that the assessed value of the 
right of way, roadbed, embankment, 





ballast, ties, rails, bridges and appurte- 
nances thereto, situated within the 
drainage district, was $30,000 for the 
year 1922. This stipulation expressly 
provided that it should not be construed 
as an admission of any obligation by 
the railway company to pay any sum 
as benefits. 

The special master found that the 
value of the railway company’s property, 
for assessment purposes, was $30,000 
for the yéar 1922; and that the railway 
company was benefited by the improve- 
ments made in the drainage district, 
consisting of straightening, widening 
and deepening of the channel of Straight 
Creek. He concluded that the assess- 
ment should be based upon a valuation 
of $30,000 instead of $52,508.06, and 
recommended that the assessment be 
corrected accordingly. 

The railway intersects the drainage 
district for a distance of 1.6 miles. The 
tracks are supported by a fill or grade 
approximately 7 or 8 feet higher 
than the land on both sides. In 1911, 
the railway company raised its track 6 
inches and ballasted it. The railway 
company has constructed, for its use 
over Straight Creek, a steel bridge with 
a 90-foot span, which is ample at any 
time to carry off the water in the chan- 
nel. In the 40 years the railway has 
been constructed and operated, no sub- 
stantial loss has occurred to it as a con- 
sequence of floods from Straight Creek. 
Trains were delayed for not to exceed 
two hours on two occasions, but this 
was before the track was raised and 
-ballasted. 

The assessed value of the agricultural 
lands within the drainage district was 
$52 per acre. The assessed value of 
the railway company’s property was ap- 
proximately $2,100 per acre. Thus, it 
will be seen that, on an acreage basis, 
the valuation used for the purpose of 
fixing the assessments of general benefits 
against the railway company was ap- 
proximately 40 times greater than the 
valuation used for the purpose of fixing 
such assessments against the agricultural 
lands within the drainage district. As 
modified by the special master, the as- 
| sessment against the railway company 
was on the basis of $1,200 per acre, or 
23 times greater than the acreage valu- 
ation placed upon the agricultural lands 
within the drainage district. 


Trial Court Declared 
Assessment Arbitrary 


The trial court found that the assess- 
ment against the railway company was 
discriminatory and arbitrary and vio- 





tection provisions of the 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and entered its decree 
accordingly. 

In the case of Kansas City Sou. Ry. 
Co. y. May (C, C. A. 8), 2 F. (2d) 680, 
at 682, the court said: 

“This distribution of benefits by way 
of assessment for the purpose of taxa- 
tion must not be arbitrary and discrimi- 


natory. It ‘must be estimated upon ‘con- 
tiguous property according to some 
standard which will probably produce 


2pproximately correct general results.’ 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. ét al. 
v. Road Improvement District No. 6 of 
Little River County, Ark., 256 U. S. 658, 
661, 41 S. Ct. 604, 65 L. Ed. 1151. If 
not, it violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” 

It cannot be doubted that the drainage 
of Straight Creek will result in a di- 
rect, immediate and substantial benefit 
to the agricultural lands and in but slight 
benefit to the railway company’s prop- 
erty. Under these circumstances, an as- 
sessment, on a basis of either $2,100 or 
$1,200 per acre against the railway com- 
pany’s property and of $52 per acre 
against the agricultural lands, of 95 per 
cent of the cost of the project, was pal- 
pably arbitrary and discriminatory, a 
plain abuse of the taxing power, and 
violative of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. v. May, supra; 
Missouri Pac, R. Co. v., Road Imp. Dist. 
(C. C. A. 8), 288 F. 502, 505; Thomas 
v. Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co., 261 U. S. 
481, 484; Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. v. 
Road Imp. Dist., 256 U. S. 658, 661. 

Counsel for the drainage district urge 
that, if the assessment was excessive, 
the trial court should have found and de- 
termined the proper amount to be as- 
sessed against the railway company’s 
property. In a similar case, in Road 
Imp. Dist. No. 1 v. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., 
274 U. S. 118, the Supreme Court held 
that the court should not determine and 
| fix such an assessment, but that it should 
| be left to the statutory commission. We 
| construe the decree, in the instant case, 
as not to preclude the making of a law- 
ful assessment against the railway com- 
pany. 

The decree is affirmed with costs, 
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State Taxation 


Decisions of.Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated December 31 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals us involving new principles 
ard will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Suo- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*American Trust Company and John E. 
Bishop, Trustees. Docket No. 29178. 

‘. A taxpayer, residing in Missouri, 
in 1916, conveyed all his property 
by a duly recorded trust deed to 
trustees for the payment of his debts 
and the use and benefit of his chil- 
dren after his death, reserving to 
himself during his life only income 
therefrom. He died in November, 
1921, having duly filed his individual 
income-tax return for the calendar 
year 1920. The Commissioner, un- 
der section 3176 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, filed re- 
turn for him for the calendar year 
1921. 

Deficiencies in income tax for 1920 
and 1921 were duly assessed against 
his administrator, from whom noth- 
ing could be collected, the estate be- 
ing wholly insolvent. 

Before the bar of the statute of 
limitations had run, a 60-day defi- 
ciency letter was mailed the afore- 
said trustees, proposing to assess 
against them the deficiencies in tax. 
They had in their possession as trus- 
tees assets transferred to them by 
the trust agreement of 1916 of a 
value in excess of the deficiencies in 
tax proposed to be assessed but were 
not shown to then have any property 
or income belonging to the taxpayer 
or his estate. Held, in the circum- 
stances of this case, the trustees are 
not liable for the proposed assess- 
ment either as transfefees or fidu- 
ciaries. 

*George W. Crile. Docket No. 29440. 

Petitioner entered into an agree- 
ment to lease certain property in 
which he and his wife owned a three- 
fourths interest for a term of 99 
years with option to renew, and to 
sell to the lessee the buildings stand- 
ing on the property for a cash con- 
sideration of $100,000. Pursuant to 
such agreement petitioner executed 
a lease providing that the lessee 
would keep the buildings insured for 
the benefit of the lessor, pay all taxes 
and assessments levied on the land 
and buildings, maintain buildings on 
the property of a replacement value 
of not less than $200,000, and to pay 
to the lessor stipulated annual rent- 
als. The lessor held a lien on the 
buildings for the payment of rent 
and at the end of the lessee’s oc- 
cupancy the buildings on the prem- 
ises were to revert to the lessor. 
Held, that the petitioner did not sus- 
tain a deductible loss upon the sale 
of the buildings but that the pur- 
ported sale of the buildings and the 
execution of the lease constituted a 
single transaction. Held, further, 
that upon the evidence $75,000 of the 
$100,000 received from the lessee in 
1923 is taxable income to the peti- 
tioner and his wife in that year. 

Jack Marqusee. Docket No. 34364. 

Where petitioner and his father 
speculated in stocks on joint account 
resulting in a loss to petitioner of 
$24,794.25, such loss is deductible. 





Right to Separate Income 
Tax Return Is Appealed 


State of Louisiana: 

New Orleans, Dec. 31. 
An appeal has been taken to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit in the William Pfaff case (IV U. S. 
Daily 2900) in which the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana 
held that a husband and wife who were 
married in Louisiana and have continued 
to reside in that State, are entitled to 
make separate income tax returns, each 
for one-half of their total income from 

community sources. 


Tax on Corporation License 


In Utah Held to Be Illegal | 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 31. 


The provisions of the 


tic corporations in an opinion just handed 
down by the Utah Supreme Court. The 











corporation | 
lative of the due process and equal pro-| license tax repealed early in 1929 were} 
Fourteenth | held to be unconstitutional as to domes- 


Be sure of accuracy | 


Dividends Received 
In Form of Stocks 


Are Free From Tax 





| j 
Choice of Acceptance in Cash 
Or in Securities Creates 
Problem for Internal Rev- 


enue Bureau 





By C. N. WILLARD, 


Rules and Regulations Section, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


} 

{ 

| From the time the decision was ren- 
|dered by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States in the case of Eisner v. 
| Macomber (252 U. S. 189), holding stock 
| dividends not to be income within the 


|meaning of the Sixteenth Amendment, 
| various questions have arisen as to what 
does- and what does not constitute a 
stock dividend. 


These questions have generally arisen 
in connection with distributions by cor- 
porations where the stockholders had 
an option to take stock or cash, 


Cash Dividends Taxable 


Where the amount of the dividend is 
available in cash, however, the dividend 
is held to be a cash dividend, regardless 
of the fact that the stockholders might 
apply the cash to purchase stock, 


In that connection see Bureau rulings 
published as O. D. 565 (C. B. 3, p. 22), 
T. B. R. 63 (C. B. 1, p. 24), and A. R. 
R, 1127 (C. B. 1-2, p. 8), and the decision 
rendered by the Board of Tax Appeais 
in the case of W. H. Davidow Sons Co. 
(1 B. T. A. 1215)9 


A different situation exists, however, 
where the dividend is specifically and 
primarily made payable in stock of the 
payor corporation, although the stock- 
holder, by giving certain specified notice, 
|may elect to have the dividend paid to 
him in cash. 

_ Under such circumstances, the. rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor as 
between the corporation and the stock- 
holder does not arise until the required 
notice is given, as a result of which the 
dividend becomes payable in cash. 


In the case of such stockholders who 
do not give the required notice and to 
whom the dividend is paid in stock, there 
is no distribution from the surplus of 
the corporation, and the distribution is 
held to he a true stock dividend and not 
taxable income. 


As to those who give the required 
notice and receive cash it is a distribu- 
tion of the surplus of the corporation, 
and such distribution of cash is held 
to be a cash dividend subject to tax as 
such. In: this connection, see Bureau 
ruling published as G. C. M. 6709 in 
Bulletin No. 39, Volume VIII, page 6. 









Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


_ Rebates awarded in two claims to ad- 
just overassessments of taxes were 
announced Dec. 31 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as follows in full text: 
National Electrical Supply Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. An overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer® 
is determined as follows: 1918, $35,348.08. 
The entire above overasséssment is caused 
by a redetermination of the profits tax lia- 
bility under the provisions of sections 327 
and 328, revenue act of 1918, due to the 
existente of an abnormality in respect of 
borrowed capital whereby the profits tax 
computed without the benefit of such ‘sec- 
tions would work upon the taxpayer an ex- 
ceptional hardship evidenced by a gross-dis- 


without the benefit of section 327 and the 
tax computed by reference to representative 
corporations specified under section 328. 
Section 327 (d), revenue act of 1918; appeal 
of G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation 
and Vancouver Home Co. 4 B. T. A. 525. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1922, $771,848.64, 

The overassessment is made purstiant to 
the final order of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case for the 
above year, Docket No. 19775. 


| 


6 
supreme court affirmed a judgment of 
the third district court in favor of the 
North Tintic Mining Company which had 
refused to pay a capital stock tax of 
$750. The majority of the court took 
the position that since the law had been 
declared unconstitutional as to foreign 
| corporations, it was also invalid as to 
‘domestic companies. i 
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A wish for greater opportunities for 


Topic 1—Industry: Relation of Soils to Agricultural Industry 








American children in 1930 and a special 
plea that these opportunities be extended 
in fuller measure to the children of Porto 
Rico is contained in the New Year’s 
message of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of | 
the Children’s Bureau, in a statement | 
just made public by the Department of 
Labor. 

The full text of Miss Abbott’s message 
follows: ‘ 

Let us hope that the New Year will 
find America closer to the goal of equality 
of opportunity for all children. The 
President, by the appointment of a com- 
mission on child health and protection, 
has indicated that in his opinion no sub- 
ject is of greater importance than the | 
welfare of American children. | 

Each year has seen some progress, but 
we still have far to go. 












New Year Wishes 

Let us hope that 1930 will bring us 
nearer to the solution of the problems 
of the many children who are under- 
privileged, physically or mentally handi- 
capped or who, because of proverty or 
faulty environment lack the opportunities 
which we believe to be the right of | 
normal childhood. ® 

Let us hope that 1930 will bring, us | 
brighter outlook for children in mining | 
cistricts and communities where unem- | 
ployment or industrial depression have | 
brought great hardships, as well as those | 
for whom premature employment has 
meant an end of education before it has | 
hardly begun. 

But in our efforts to better conditions 
for all the Uncle Sam’s future citizens, 
let us not forget those who live in the 
eldest settlement over which the Amer- 
ican flag flies—the children of Porto 
Rico, who have special claim to our sym- 
pathy and support. 


Conditions in Porto Rico 


Every study which the Children’s Bu- | 
reau has made in Porto Rico has re-, 
vealed conditions which are a challenge | 
to the traditional American spirit of gen- | 
erosity and enterprise. The Bureau has 
never undertaken any piece of work in 
which the cooperation was more genuine 
and desire for improvement greater than 
in Porto Rico. 

The Porto Ricans have mortgaged 
their future to build schools, and have 
enthusiastically accepted American edu- 
cational ideals. But. althoueh much has 
been accomplished during the years of 
American occupation, there are condi- 
tions which can not be remedied without | 
outside aid. 

The hurricane last year was, of course, | 
resvonsible for much of the present suf- | 
fering of the people. But even before 
the hurricane many children and many 
mothers were undernourished; tubercu- 
Insis, malaria, hookworm. and malnutri- 
tion took their toll. and the infant mor- 

. tality rate was higher than in any of | 
our Stat*s. | 
Undernourished Children 

In the Winter of 1927 the Children’s 
Bureau undertook a study in Porto Rico | 
to determine the effert of tronical sun- 
shine on rickets. Of the 584 ‘children 
given nhysical examinations at that time. 
only those under 1 year of ave, who had | 
not yet been weaned. were found to be 
gereral!y well nourished. 

The diets of all or nart of the second 
year of life of the children over 1 year 
of age were very much less adequate. 
The serond-vear diets of 210 such chil- 
dren shoved only 2 per cent good or 
very good. 5 ner cent fair, 12 ner cent 
poo~, 63 ner cent verv poor. and 14 ner 
cent so very peor that an additional “ont | 
rade” was added to the others. The | 
“ets of 582 mothers studied at the same 
time showed onlv 19 per cent good, 40 
per cent fair, and 50 per cent poor or 
verv poor. 

Thouch the children were in laree 
part free from rickets, due to the 
amount of sunshine received, thev were 
not free from minor infections. Twentv- 





four rer cent had enlarged tonsils «nd 22 | 
rer cent enlarged cervical glands. Ninetw | 


rer cert gave a historv of previous colds 
and 64 per cent a history of eastroin- 
testinal disturbances. Thirtv-four ner 
cent of the cases showed a rreater or lecs 
degree of abnormal relexation of muscle 
ligaments and joints and 48 per cent had 
pot bellies. 


Inadequacy of Diet 
The inadequacy of the diets of both 
mothers and children. as gauged by 


standards set in the United States was 
striking. 


The children of Porto Rico are United | 
States citizens and what happens to them | 
should be of as much concern to us as| 


what hanvens to the children of New 
York or California. Maine, or Texas. It 
is, therefore. of national importance that 
our assistance should be civen in se- 
sisting Porto Rico to economic inde- 
pendence and Porto Riean children to an 
ovnortunity which oucht to be the birth- 
right of all children born under the 
American fie, 


Death Rete of Emnvloves 


From Sickness Sets Record 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
sample of the industrial population. It 
is realized, however, that a need also 
exists for some sort of current index of 


illness so that attention may he directed | 


to the chanvine morhidity nicture. and 
preventive effort mobilized to reduce the 
incidence of those 
causing the greatest impairment to the 
health. vitality. and efficiency of the adult 
occupied nonulation as indicated from 
the recorded sickness experience of a 
sample of that poovulation. 

A report recently published by the 
service represents the first attempt to 
vrovide fairly current information on 
industrial morbidity. It was honed that 
the sickness rates could be presented 
soon.after the close of the first quar- 








ness benefits, deferred diagnoses. and 
other reasons delaved the reports to the 
Public Health Service. 

An increese of 88 per cent. comnared 
with the first quarter of 1928. is shown 
in the incidence rate of dis»hilities last- 
ing more than one week. For the res- 
piratory disease group an 86 per cent 
























diseases which are | 


ter for 1929, but tardy claims for sick- | 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Oswald Schreiner, 


Chief, Division of Soil Fertility, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


HE use of chemicals as fertilizers 

is one of the methods of increas- 

ing crop productivity and the im- 

provement of soil fertility. At pres- 

ent as much as 7,500,000 tons of chem- 

ical fertilizers are being used annually 

on different crops representing an ex- 

penditure of about $250,000,000 on the 

part of the farmers of the United 
States. 


This large expenditure warrants 
careful studies on the part of the Fed- 
eral and State institutions, and the 
division of soil fertility ‘is obtaining 
much valuable information for farm- 
ers and for the chemical fertilizer 
industry. 

* e 

Since the pioneer days of the fer- 
tilizer industry, when a few natural 
deposits and by-product and waste ma- 
terials were the chief fertilizer ingre- 
dients, a remarkable evolution has 
taken place. The industry is now pri- 
marily a chemical -one, dependent 
largely on comparatively pure chemical 
salts. 


~* 


The movement to replace low-grade 
fertilizers had barely begun before the 
World War started. The synthetic ni- 
trogen industry abroad made rapid 
progress under the impetus of war to 
supply the nitrogen compounds needed 
in the manufacture of explosives. With 
the cessation of hostilities the logical 
utilization of such materials was for 
fertilizer purposes. During the past 
eight to ten years this new and cheaper 
supply of concentrated nitrogen salts 
has had the effect of stimulating still 


greater plant food concentration in 
fertilizers. 
x = 7 
ONCENTRATED fertilizers are 


4 made possible by the production of 


pure chemical salts rich in nitrogen, 
phosphate, or potash. The manufac- 
ture of such chemicals is brought about 
by: (1) The fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by chemical means, either as 
ammonia, nitric acid or cvanamide; (2) 
the formation of ammonia compounds 
by combining the ammonia with some 
‘acid like sulphuric, phosphoric, nitric, 
hydrochloric, or carbonic; (3) the for- 
mation of nitrates by neutralizing the 
nitric acid with some basic material 
like lime, soda, or potash; (4) the pro- 
duction of phosphates, such as ammo- 
nium phosphate, ammo-phos, double 
and treble superphosphate, of much 
greater concentration than ordinary 16 
per cent superphosphate; (5) the pro- 
duction of high-grade potash salts like 
potassium chloride and potassium sul- 
phate; (6) the production of highly 
concentrated fertilizer materials con- 
taining two and even three plant food 
constituents. 


The quantity of synthetic nitrogen 
salts produced from air-derived nitro- 
gen through a highly technical and 
chemical method iis increasing very 
rapidly. It is ectimated that at pres- 
ent over 50 per cent of the inorganic 
nitrogen consumed in the world can 
be attributed to this growing chemical 
industry, while in 1913 only 7 to 8 per 
cent was accredited to atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

7 

The economic advantages of concen- 
trated chemical fertilizers deserve se- 
rious consideration. Less handling, 
hauling, and storage are required at 
the factory or mixing plant for con- 


* * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the division of soil fertility, Bureau 


his discussion of the work of the division. 


increase in frequency is indicated, due, | 
,of course, to the influenza epidemic 
which was still raging in the early part 
|of this year. Influenza itself was 163 
per cent more frequent than in the, 
same period last year. The pneumonia 
(all forms) rate was only 28 per cent 
above the rate of a year ago. 

Deaths in the industrial population of 
the United States and Canada followed 
the increased frequency of sickness. A 
large life insurance company reports an 


death rate in the first quarter compared 
with the same part of 1928. The mor- 
tality rate appears to have been higher 
than during the first three months of any 
year since 1920. The combined influenza- 
pneumonia death rate showed an increase 
| of 88 per cent over the rate in the first 
quarter of 1928. Disabilities which lasted 
more than one week on account’ of influ- 
enza and pneumonia in our sample of the 
industrial population increased 147 per 
cent. Sickness from nonrespiratory dis- 
‘eases as a whole occurred at much the 
same frequency in the two periods. 





President Sends Greetings 
To Emperor of Japan 





President Hoover has sent a telegram 
| to the emperor of Japan expressing his 
appreciation for the visit of the 
Japanese delegation in Washington. 
| The telegram made public by the De- 


| partment of State Dec. 31 follows in 
full text: 
Mis majesty, Hirohito, emperor of 


| Japan, Tokyo: Both Mrs. Hoover and 
I were very happy to have Mr. Wakat- 


{suki and the other members of the 


Japanese delegation as our guests and | 


| we are gratified to learn that their visit 

to our Capital City was a pleasant one. 
The American delegates to the London 
conference were most pleased to meet 
their fellow Japanese delegates and look 
| forward to reciprocal and hearty co- 
operation in their coming mission. 





increase of 18 per cent in the industriai | 


centrated fertilizers. Fewerbagsarere- | 
quired. A marked reduction in freight | 
is made possible. After the fertilizer | 
reaches the farmer less handling, haul- 
ing, and® storage are involved. At | 
plating time fewer trips are required | 
to haul the fertilizer to the field and | 
the bags can be set from two to three | 
times further apart. | 


Considering the entire range of cost | 
involved in manufacturing, shipping, 
and application, concentrated fertiliz- 
ers offer a good chance to effect defi- 
nite economies in crop production. | 
The use of concentrated fertilizers has | 
opened up new problems alike for the | 
fertilizer manufacturer, the manufac- | 
turer of fertilizer distributing ma- 
chines , the fertilizer consumer, and | 
the investigator of soil and fertilizer | 
problems, and the division of soil fer- | 
tility is cooperating actively with farm- | 
ers and with fertilizer and farm ma- | 
chinery industries in helping them 
solve these problems. 

* 
SOIL fertility research comprises a 
fundamental study of the biochem- 
ical relationships existing between 
soils, fertilizers, and crops. The work | 
is carried on through field, laboratory, 
and greenhouse studies. 


* * 


The field work is conducted at about 
fifty localities in the United States. 
The laboratory and greenhouse studies 
are carried on at the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm and at several branch sta- 
tions in different parts of the United 
States, in most cases cooperatively 
with the respective State agricultural 
experiment stations and with special- 
ized industries such as the sugar cane _ 
and sugar beet industries, the fertilizer | 
industry, pecan associations, and simi- 
lar organized agricultural associations. 

* - - 


Fertilizer and soil fertility investi- 
gations are conducted on the main | 
crops of the regions involved repre- 
senting millions of dollars of agricul- 
tural wealth. They include cotton, 
corn, sugar beets, sugar cane, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, citrus fruits, pe- 
cans, peaches, and a number of: truck 
and forage crops. 


The field work is designed to test (1) 
the comparative effectiveness of vari- 
ous fertilizer ratios or formulas as | 
evidenced by crop response and pro- 
duction; (2) the comparative value of 
different nitrogen, phosphate, and pot- 
ash carriers for fertilizer usage; (3) 
the effectiveness of synthetic nitrogen 
materials; (4) the economy of crop 
producing value of concentrated fer- 
tilizers; (5) the effect of uncommon 
soil elements such as manganese, cop- 
per, etc., on plant growth and crop | 


production. 
THIS study has been found to be 
most advantageously done through 
cooperation. In conducting the coop- 
erative fertilizer and soil fertility in- 
vestigations, one of the chief problems 
being to determine the plant food re- 
quirements of the more important 
crops of the United States, the Bureau 
has found it desirable in many in- 
stances to conduct the fertilizer ex- | 
periments on the land of some leading | 
farmer, but in cooperation with the 
State agricultural experiment station 
and with the help of the county agri- 
cultural agent. 


A broad scope of Federal and State 
cooperative field work is being con- 





*> * * 


ducted in the various States in connec- \4 


tion with new nitrogen materials such 
as would be manufactured by plants 
like Muscle Shoals and which are al- 
ready being imported in large quanti- 
ties from Europe, products with highly 
technical and fancy names whose ag- 
ricultural value must be appraised and 
the best methods for their application 
and use determined. 


In the sixth article under the subtopic “The Relation of Soils to Agricul- 
tural Industry,” to be printed in the issue of Jan. 3, Oswald Schreiner, chief 


of Chemistry and Soils, will continue 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Stuart O. Greig, det. command 
U. S. S. Farenholt; to command U. S. S. 
Hovey. 


Comdr, Thomas E. Van Metre, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Chase; to command U. S. S. 
Dent. 

Lt. Comdr. Seabury Cook, det. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to duty Naval 
Academy. | 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas S. King, det. command 
U. S. S. Farquhar; to command U, S. £ 
Twiggs. 

Lt. Comdr. Nelson J. Leonard, det. 18th 
Nav. Dist., Seattle, Wash.; to resignation 
accepted effective Mar. 10, 

Lt. Comdr. Charles J. Parrish, det. com- | 
mand U. S. S. Doyen; to command U. S. §. 
Zane. 


Lt. Comdr. Donald F. Patterson, det. com- 
mand U, S. S. Farragut; to command U. S. 
S. Evans, 


Lt. Comdr. Lawrence F. Reifsnider, det. 
command U, S, 8. Corry; to command U 
|S. S. Broome. 
| Lt. Comdr. Terry B. Thompson, det. Bu. 


|Eng.; to Naval Academy. 
Lt. Edwin F. Bilson, det. command U. S. 
S. Bagaduce; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 





Fla. 

Lt. Julius A. Burgess, det. U. S. S. Doyen; 
to U. 8S. S. Zane. 

Lt. Robert H. Hargrove, det. U. S. S. 
Corry; to U. S. S. Broome. 


| Lt: Asel B. Kerr, det. U. S. S. Farenholt; 
jto U. S. S. Hovey. 
| Lt. John K. Lynch, det. Nav. Trng. Sta., 
'San Diego, Calif.; to temp. duty Nay. Air 
| Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Edwin A. J. Poehlmann, det. U. S. 8. 
Chase; to U. S. S. Dent. 

Lt. Joseph H. Seyfried, det. U. S. S. Far- 
ragut; to U. S. S, Evans. 


Lt. Herschel A. Smith, det. VS Sqd. 5S 


(U. S. S. Memphis), Air Sqds. Sctg. Fit.; to 
VS Sad. 5S, Air. Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lt. George W. Waldo, det. U. S. S. Sirius; 
to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Lt. (jg) Justus M. B. R. Armstrong, det 
to U. S. S. Zane. 


' 


U. S. 5. Doyen; 





'a very bright year for this important 
| industry. 


| field. 


| Saratoga, 


| York County, Manhattan Borough (part of) 
| assembly districts 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 15, with 


| with headquarters at Brooklyn. 


Lt. (jg) Charles A. Buchanan, det. U. S. 
8S. Farenholt; to U. S. 8. Hovey. 

Lt. (jg) Daniel N. Cone Jr,, det. U. S. S. 
8-27; to U. 8. S. 8-24. 
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Books 






Employment in 1930 
Expected to Equal 


Volume Last Year 


Employment Director Says 
Business Should Attain 
High Record Established 


Library of 





The four-part 
chorals of J. S. Bach, with the German 
text of the hymns and English transla- 
tions, edited, with an historical introduc- 


Bach, Johann Sebastian. 





New Books: Received by 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card, number is at,end of last line. 





AutHorIzep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD HEREIN, BeING 
PustisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daity 


National Defense 


Congress 


procedure for the determination of un- 
saturation of organic compounds by 
bromination, and a study of some errors 
which ‘affect bromination methods, by . . . 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents deseribed under ths heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, eacclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Devr- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbera& ‘are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Commercial Structure of New England—Do- 


; tion, notes and (critical appendices, by (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Pennsyl- mestic Commerce Series No, 26. Bureau 
During 1929 Charles Sanford Terry. 539 p. London,| vania, 1929 88 p., illus. Philadelphia, of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Oxford univ. press, 1929. 29-24165 Pa., 1929. 29-24602 cg pore Department of a 
i 91. rgman, Albert Stephens. Thomas Shad-|Carvalho,, Claire. Crime in ink, by... and rice, cents. - 

pres ree : J or his life and po by ... 269 p. Boyden Sparkes. 296 p., illus. N. Y-.,| Handbook of American Trade-Unions, 1929 
ments will exceed by many millions the N. Y,, New York univ. press, 1928. Scribner, 1929. 29-24607 Edition—Bulletin of the United States 
1929 program. The emmnenarenl® < 29-24052 | Chalif, Louis Harvy. New dances, 1929, by aes a aa is ee me. 

Massachusetts alone plans ee ypan f 1€ | Burgess, Thornton Waldo. The Burgess - « - 408 p., illus. N. Y., Chalif normal reau : . - L seg Pee 80 eee 
sum of over $100,000,000 during the year seashore book for children, by .. . with school of dancing, 1929. 29-24614 pepar ment 0 abor. A Leo 454 
for public buildings, roads, streets, and| jjjustrations by W. H. Southwick and|Cleland, ‘Herdman. Fitzgerald. Geology, Sea. ac, ee 
other construction, as announced by Gov-| George Sutton. 336 p, plates. Boston,|’ physical and historical, by ... 718 p., | Formulas and Tables for the ommpien ation 
ernor Allen. The extensive improvement} Little, 1929. 29-24074| illus. N. Y., Amer. book co., 1929. of Geodetic Positions, Seventh Edition— 
j ilroad: ill afford | Burke, Edwin. This thing called love, a 29-24595 Special Publication No. 8 Coast and 
ee Oe ee i Y i F h’ Geodetic Survey, United States Depart- 

much employment in their construction,| comedy in three acts, by. - . (French's | Clouser, George Brinton McClellan. Com-| 00°o¢ Commerce. Price, 30 cents. 
maintenance, and equipment divisions. standard library edition.) 104 p., plates.| ing events; a study of the eschatology of 29-27441 

moti «| N. Y, French, 1929. 29-24050| Jesus, by... 163 p. Philadelphia, Chris- | 
Th t t dust for the} oi » by P 

e automotive Industry |Day, Mrs. Lillian. Paganini of Genoa tian league, 1929 29-23910 | The Mohave Desert Region, Califorméia, A 
moment is marking time, but the large | b 318 plates. N. Y., “Macaulay gue, . Gocginphic, Geategtt, set Byiesivaie Mo 
manufacturers are optimistic with the} ¢9, 1999. * “29-24163 at Pippard wontin cee ee connaissance—Geological Survey Water- 
prospect of a volume of business equai| Dickinson, Sherman. A method for selects cates ie F909 == ererey er '09.94297 Supply Paper 578. Geological Survey, 
to that of the year just ended, which| ing the desirable content for courses in — whet - oe United States Department of the Interior. 
was the largest in the history of the| departments of vocational agriculture, in- Collins, Archie Frederick. Going some- GS29-303 


cluding a group test on dairy husbandry 


automobile industry. It is expected that fatormntion. {Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ualver- 


all building craftsmen will not be able 


where; how to travel by land and sea, by 


Depth Attainable by Electrical Methods in 
211 p., illus. N. Y., Revell, 1929. 


Applied Geophysics—Technical Paper 463. 


: : ‘ty ; ; 64 p. Min- . as _ 29-24616 Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
to find employment until early Tene. soils i935. ms *39-24086 Sammars — ee perenne to Fiji,| ment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 
r, it is believed that building in si : : ‘ y ... 295 p, plates. » Rae D. 29-27443 
1500 obeala compare favorably with 1929. aa aS o Henkle co., 1929, , 29-24615 | Publications of the Bureau of Foreigm and 
It is not expected that there will be a| With frontispiece and 424 illustrations,|Cundall, Herbert Minton. A history of| Domestic Commerce, November, 1929. 
- : ‘ 3 ae ana : 929 29.2408) | British'water colour painting, by... with United States Department of Commerce. 
noticeable improvement in 7. textile . - > —. pete poll a comedy; &. foreword by Sir Herbert Hughes- Free. 29-27442 
i it i i i i ain- | Ford, Harriet. ysterious vs y ; ¢ | a . 
eee’ pod ae = oe in three acts, by... (French’s standard a ie eet. Mee a aed 7 Peete ee in Ronelt—Eetennae 2s. 
" ~ . library edition.) 81 p. N. v. French, p es. ag ” , v. -em 09, awall gricu ural “xperimen a- 
- 8 ¢ Florence, Philip Sargant. The statistical tion, Honolulu, Hawaii, under the ec 
Agricultural employment prospects for| 1929. 59-36049 method in economics and political science; operation of the United States Depart 
the year are regarded as very encourag-| Fox, Douglas Gerard Arthur. . . . Joseph @ treatice of the quantitetive abd insti. moat of Agriculture. Pas, i tecte. ; 
ing. It is expected that the iron and| Haydn (an introduction) by . . . (The tutional approach to social and industrial ” ‘Agr. 29-1741 
steel industry will show an increase in| musical pilgrim.) 63 p., illus. London, problems, by... (International library | Soil Survey of Warren County, lowa—Num- 
production and employment, as 1929; Oxford univ. press, 1929. 29-24164) Gof psychology, philosophy and scientific | ber 12, Series 1925. Bureau of Chemistry 
showed over the previous year. The large rides te pene, , oon. by ae method). mp. Lendes, & Paul, 1929. ant fells, United States Deanaiant of 
volume of road construction which con- . ; 9.04084 9-24613 Agriculture, in cooperation with the Iowa 
sumes much iron, rail replacement and jini, eee Charles — a Ford, Word Madox. No enemy: a — a Agricultural Experiment Station. Price, 
Saree % .s | be Bs reconstruction, by . ‘ p. a + | 15 cents. Agr. 29-1740 
ae pores _ Rabinen| eveletion s. Sacks - ee ie ‘i Macsely co., ses. eis 29-24226 | Economic Benefits of Eradicating Tubercu- 
ret evelopm ’ ae - “| Halliday, James F. . i youth of i —Mi - 
buying powers of the farmers indicate| N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1929. 29-24072 4: ry ante tomar losis from Liveatock—Miscsllaneous Pub 


Hosmer, George Leonard. Azimuth, by... 
3d ed. 63 p. N. Y., Wiley, Chapman, 
1929. 29-24053 

Hoyt, Henry Franklin. A frontier doctor, 
b . with an introduction by Frank B. 

Boston, Hough- 


Notwithstanding that the new year 
promises to be a splendid employment 


year, there will, however, be some unem-| oijoge, 260 p., plates. 





ployment prospects in the 48 States will! p., illus. Cleveland, Amer. society for 





High school scholarship association, inc., 


its religion. 253 p. N. Y., Holt, 1929. 


lication No. 66. United States Depart- 
29-23911 


ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 29-1739 
The Farm Real. Estate Situation, 1928-1929— 
Circular No. 101, December, 1929. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 


New Orleans. ... The office worker in 
New Orleans, prepared by the High school 
scholarship association in cooperation 





; with the. Department of vocational guid- 15 cents. (Agr. 27-144) 
ployment, particularly among those who| ton, 1999. 29-24167! anee, .New Orleans public schools, and | Report of the Director of the Daceale of 
have passed the apparent discriminatory | Johnson, Willis Fletcher. George Harvey,| published by the Orleans Parish school Safety in Reinvestigation of an Accident 
|age of 45 years and also those who are ‘a passionate patriot’, by . - - with an; board; Virginia Peeler, research secre- Which Occurred on the Chicago, Rock 
not prepared to take advantage of the} introduction by Calvin Coolidge. | 436 p.| tary..,(New Orleans vocational informa-| Island & Pacific Railway near Stratton, 
kinds and classes of opportunities pre-| Boston, Houghton, 1929. ., 29-24044/ tion series, no. 10.) 27 p. New Orleans,| Colorado, on July 18, 1929, Interstate 
sented Judy, William Lewis, Kennel building and} High school scholarship assoc., 1929. Commerce Commission, Price, 10 cents. 
(Signed) FRANCIS I. JONES pas, by... > _ Cems Oaeties. | Fhe 39-24606 AZ9-933 

& Steadier © ai illus. Chicago, Judy pub. co., 1929. International sanitary conference, Paris, | Chemical Industry and Trade of Switzer- 

2 irector General. 29-24062/ 1926. ... International sanitary conven- land—T. I. B. No. 664. Bureau of Foreign 

(The full text of the survey, giving | Knowlton, Harry Bass. Heat treatment,| tion. Signed at Paris, the 2ist June,| and Domestic Commerce, United States 

| agricultural, industrial, and general em- uses and properties of steel, by ... 437! 1926. Canadian ratification deposited the Department of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


30th September, 1928. (Canada. Treaties, 29-27483 


be published in the issue of Jan. 3.) .teel treating, 1929. 29-24061 ete. Treaty series, 1928, no. 2.) 108 p.| Annual Report National Capital Park and 
Langbridge, Rosamond. Charlotte Bronte, Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1929. - 29-20610 Planning Commission, 1929. Price, 25 

S ° N d a psychological study, by . . * so-emhi wat yer 4 In _ land of the poms | cents. ’ (27-27829) 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. -2405 ¥ . with 88 photographs. 256 p.| Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
upervisors ame Lindquist, Gustavus Elmer Emanuel. The ss Londen, — 1929. 29-24599 a on Services Cooperat-> 
= | Jesus road and the red man, by... 15)| Lawrence, David. e business man and ing with United States Employment Serv. 

For Taking of Census) p. N. Y., Revell, 1929. 29-24168| his government, by , illustrated . by ice, October, 1929, United States Depart- 

ucas, Mrs, Elizabeth. Mrs. Lucas’s French charts approved by heads of the various ment of Labor. Free. 





L 
cookery book, with some additional hints 
from English and American kitchens, 


Manamive Appointed to Gather 





. . ° ° by... 231 p. Boston, Houghton, 1929. 
Data in Nine Districts : 29-24080 
Machinery. Machinery’s mathematical ta- 


bles; most commonly used tables selected 
from Machinery’s handbook, which con- 
tains 1592 pages of tabulated data and 


Appointment of nine additional super- 
visors for the decennial census of 1930 


were announced Dec, 31 by the Director specific information for mechanical. en- 
of the Census. The list follows: gineers, machine designers, draftsmen, 

Robert P. Cande, Pittsfield, Mass., Berk- toolmakers and machinists. 125 p. N.Y,, 
shire County, with headquarters at Pitts- The Industrial press, 1929. 29-24075 


Platz, Gustav Adolph. ... Some factors in- 
fluencing the pathogenicity of Ustilago 
zeae (Beckm.) Unger, by . (Iowa st, 
coll. of agr. and mech. arts. Doctoral 
thesis no. 78. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa st. 
coll. of agr. and mech. arts, 1928. Re- 
printed from Iowa state college journal of 
science.) p. 177-214. Ames, Ia., 1929, 

29-24065 

Porter, Henry M. Universal problems; a 
busy man’s theory of the operations of 
nature, by 178 p., illus. Denver, 
World press, 1929. 29-24076 

Reid, Ebenezer Emmet. College organic 
chemistry, by ... 649 p. N. Y., D. Van 
Nostrand, 1929. 29-24073 

Rosenfeld, Paul. ...An hour with Amer- 
ican music, by ... (The one hourse- 
ries.) 179 p. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1929. 29-24162 | 

| Sassoon, Sir Philip. The third route, by... 
with an introduction by Thornton Wilder. 
279 p., plates. N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. 

$ 29-24054 
| Scarborough, Willard Frances, 1902. Stories 


Peter J. Olde, Elizabeth, N. J., Union 
County, with headquarters at Elizabeth. 

Edward Schulze, Troy, N. Y., Rensselaer, 
Warren and Washington coun- 
ties, with headquarters at Troy. 

Bruno B. Saloschin, New York, N. Y., New 


headquarters at New York City. 

George M. Fayles, New York, N. Y., Bronx 
County, Bronx Borough (part of) assembly 
districts 6 to 8, inclusive, with headquarters 
at New York City. 

Christian Nielsen, Brooklyn. N. Y., Kings 
County (Brooklyn), Brooklyn Borough (part 
of) assembly districts 1, 3, 7 to 9, inclusive, 


E. L. Clark, Bend, Oreg., Crook, Deschutes, 
Hood River, Jefferson, Klamath, Lake, Sher- 
man and Wasco counties, with headquarters 
at Bend. 

Felipe M. Carcia, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 

| Bernalillo, McKinley, Torrance and Valen- 
| cia counties, with headquarters at Albuquer- 


ue ; Pi 

an : : . from the history of Texas, by . .. illus 
ly ainls Wi. Biggs. Nardin, Tene. By are Tahe. trations by H. Wedemeyer. 138 p., illus. 
| Lauderdale, ion, Tipton a ) Dallas, Tex., 1929. 99-24170 


| 
| counties, with headquarters at Martin. 
| 


W. R. Spilman Is Named 


Schmidt, Erich Friedrich. Time-relations of 
prehistoric pottery types in_ southern 
Arizona, by ... (Anthropological papers 
of the American museum of natural his- 








“hi | tory. vol. xxx, pt. v. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
| Chief Postal Inspector Columbia university, 1929.) p. 247-302, 
| illus. N. Y., 1928. 29-24171 


William R. Spilman, chief clerk to the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, has 
been appointed chief inspector of the 


Shea, Timothy Edward. Transmission net- 
works and wave filters, by 470 p., 
illus. 


| 
| 


Post Office Department, succeeding Grant | Shepherd, Mrs. Jane (Bushnell). Miss An- 
|B. Miller, who died last July, according |" teinette Turner's store, and other 
|to an announcement Dec. 31 by the Post-| reminiscent sketches, by... 152 p. New 
| master General, Walter F. Brown. Mr.| Haven, Tuttle, 1929. 29-24043 


Smith, Frank Day. New Michigan mechan- 


| Spil has been in stal service a 
eae he ics’ lien law and how to mse it, together 


since 1898. 


with necessary forms, by... 104 p. De- 

| troit, A. J. Clarke co., 1929. 29-24068 

| Stawell, Florence Melian. The growth of 

| Army Orders international thought, by... (The Home 
} 


university library of modern knowledge. 





| SR RRL a 143.) 251 p. London, Butterworth, 1929. 
i 29-24067 

| Lt. Col. Henry R. Smalley, Q. C., relieved! ... 4 : 
from detail with Organized Reserves. | Seles, meet B. Stamps, am qutlins 9 
| Maj. Lewis E. Goodier Jr., retired, de- Pp eee y a8 314 ies” NY 
| tailed to flying, other than as a pilot, for odes —— 8s. 4 P., Me raaas 
. : Sette j 9. "29-2406! 
| ee werk of the matestgh surreten Timlin, Octa Lee Stephen. Sandwiches, sal- 
| Capt. Earl F. Greene, M. A, C., retire-| ads & desserts, by... 239 p. names 
ment orders revoked; relieved William |. City, 1929, 29-24055 
| Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex., | Webb, Beatrice (Potter)... . The dingatets 
to Fort Hayes, Ohio | of the consumer, by Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
| Capt Charlie a Valverde, Inf.. from| (Self and_ society hooklets. no, + oe 
Snes a sigkmnan: SMa tian ‘cn London, Benn, 1928. 29-2407 
| ees Barrancas, Fla., to Fort D. A. Russell, Whitney, Charles Smith, Bridges; a study 
The following reserve officers are ap: | in their art, science and evolution, ‘by 


illustrated with photographs and 


inte irst li s i e Medical . , . 
pointed first lieutenants in th srawings of old and new Prides of many 


Corps, Regular Army, and will proceed as 





| indicated: Harold James Comine,, * -- lands. 363 p. N.Y, W. E, purge, aan 
j cago, Ill, to Fort Wayne, Mich.: Frederic ni . Deb. 
| Cantwell. Kelly, of Antigo, Mich., to Fort Winn, Cyril. Music for all, by ... (Rout 


| Bragg. N.'C.; ‘William Henry Powell Jr.,| ledge introduction to modern knowledge, 


|Lee, Porter Raymond. 


Macdonald, Austin Faulks. 


Marshall, Leon Carroll. 


Mason, 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 


Mirick, Gordon R. Plane and solid geom- 


Neighborhood 





| Fayetteville, N. C., to Fort Brady and! 9. 7.) 79 p., illus. London, Routledge, 

Chanute Field, Mich. ; aah 1929. " 29-24166 
2d Lt. Cornelius Z. Byrd, Inf., relieve FON 

from Air Corps detail at Fort Sam Hous- Auslander, Joseph. Letters to women, 

ton, Tex., assigned 25th Infantry at Fort| by... frontispiece woodeut and met 

Huachuea, Ariz. rations by Clare Leighton. Poems. 85 p. 
2d Lt. Dexter M. Lowry Jr., Inf., relievéd|  N. Y., Harper, 1929. 29-24225 


| Blue, Helen Jacob, The Philippine begin- 


ir € 4 i Houston, ! 
from Air Corps detail at Fort Sam evs kook ty. tavelana L hae, 


Tex., assigned 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, 


ja. Martha V. Brown, on %s ayer, 

Ist Lt. Robert S. Moore, Inf., transferred trated by Manuel Reyes Isip. Ds 

to Finance Department, and from Fort Me- illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929,  29-24222 

Pherson, Ga., to Washington, D. C., finance | Bezanson, Anne. Trends in foundry pro- 
| 


duction in the Philadelphia area, by... 
and Robert Gray. (Industrial research 
department, Wharton school of finance 
and commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Research studies. Wl.) 77> p. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania press, 
1929 2 


school. then New York for duty. 

Ist Lt. Reginald P, Lyman, S. C., to be 
instructor at Signal School, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Capt. William Fisk, Inf., from Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., , 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 29, 9-24605 

Ist Lt. Edwin Boyd Fitzpatrick, C. A. C.,| Bondfield, Margaret Grace. . . , The mean- 
resignation accepted. | ing of trade, by... (Self and society 
nt booklets no, 9.) $2 p. London, r 

Lt. (jig) James R. Daney, det. U. S. S.| Benn, 1928, . 29-24612 
Corry; to U. 8S. S. Broome. The Book of popular science; the wonder? 

Lt. (jg) Ezra M. Ellis, det. Air. Sads., | of modern discovery, the triumphs of in- 
Sctg. Fit.; to VO Sqd. 3B (U. S. 8S. Okla-| ventive genius, the story of all created 
homa), Air. Sads., Setg. Fit, things and the world they live in, edited 

Lt. (jg) Clarence E. Haugen, det. U. S. by Dexter S. Kimball, aided by a group 
S. Corry; to U. 8. 8. Broome. of distinguished contributors. 15 v. N. 

Lt. (jg) William S. Hays, det. U. S. S.|_ Y., Grolier society, 1929. 29-24601 
Doyen; to U. S. 8. Zane. Buckwalter, Howard McWilliams, A new 


~ 





(L24-62) 

Notes on the Species of Myctophine Fishes 
Represented by Type Specintens im the 
United States National Museum—No. 2807, 
from the proceedings of the United States 
National Museum, Vol. 76, Art. 10. Free. 

New Lower and Middle Cambrian Crustacea 
—No, 2806, from the proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, Vol. 76, 
Art. 9. Free. 

Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights 
for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1929. 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress. 


government departments. 43 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C.. The United States 
daily publishing corporation, 1929. 
29-24608 
Mental hygiene and 
social work by .. . and-.Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, M. D.; with the collaboration of 
Sarah Ivins, Eleanor Neustaedter, Jean- 
ette Honsberger, Jeanette Regensburg. 
309 p.--N. Y,, The Commonwealth fund, 
Division of publications, 1929. 29-24604 
American city 


government and administration, by .. . 10-35017 
(Crowell’s social science series.) 762 p.| Report of the United States National Mu- 
N. Y., Crowell, 1929. 29-24610 seum, 29. Smithsonian Institution, 
Mahabharata. Bhagavadgita. ...The Bha- United States National Museum. Price, 
gavad-gita. Trans. by Arthur W. Ryder. 25 cents. (6-6378) 
139 p. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, | Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 


1929. 29-24224 
- . . Industrial so- 
ciety, by... (Materials for the study 
of business.) v. 1, illus, Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1929. 29-24609 
Max. The electromagnetic field 
-by ...and Warren Weaver. 389 p., illus. | 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, 1929. | 

29-24597 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s poems selected for young people, 
illustrations and decorations by J. Paget- 
Fredericks. 113 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 
1929 29-24228 |, 


search—Vol. 10, No. 10, December, 1929. 
Bureau of Public Roads, United’ States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $1.00 per year. (Agr. 18-322 


State Books and 
Publications 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


California—California Vehicle Act. Frank 
G Snook, Chief, Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Department of Public Works, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1929, 69991 

California—Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Banks. Will C. Wood, 
Superintendent of Banks. Showing the 
Financial Condition of State Banks as of 
the close of business June 29,1929. Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1929, 69903 

Indiana—Teacher Training and Licensing in 
Indiana, Part I, Courses and Regulations 
for Licenses Based on the Law of 1923; 
Part Il, Standards and Regulations for 
Accreditment of of Teacher Training In- 
stitutions. Educational Bulletin No. 94, 
Indianapolis, 1927. 


etry and their uses, by ... Marquis J. 
Newell, George A. Harper, with the co- 
operation of George Walker Mullins, illus- 
trations by Dorothy Handsaker, Nelson 
Handsaker and others. 462 p,, illus. N. 
Y., Row, Peterson, 1929. 29-24600 
and community planning. 
comprising three monographs: The neigh- 
borhood unit, by Clarence Arthur Perry. 
Sunlight & daylight for urban areas, by 
Wayne D. Heydecker, in collaboration 
with Ernest P. Goodrich. Problems of 
planning unbuilt areas, by Thomas Adams, 
Edward M. Bassett and Robert Whitten. 
(Regional survey of New York and its 
environs, vol. vii.) 363 p., illus. N. Y., 
Regional plan, of "New York and its en- 
virons, 1929. 29-24593 
Overbury, Mrs. Emily Ethel. From beyond 
the veil; or, Sermons delivered from the 
mount of understanding, by... 141 p. 
Monrovia, Calif., Emily E. Overbury, 1929. 

: 29-23912 

Phillips, Philip Dayid. The peopling of 
Australia, written by the following: Pro- 
fessor W. FE. Agar, F. R. S., Henry Bark- 
ley and others, edited by .s. and G. 














\ 


L. Wood; with a foreword by the Hon. 

J. G. Latham. (Pacific relations series, For Your 

no. 1,), 300 p., illus. Melbourne, Mac- a 

milan, 1928. 29-24611 Convenience 
Perter, Mrs. Alice (Downey). Easy lessons | F 

in Browning by 142 p. Boston. | S b e ° 

Badger, 1929. -24229 t 
Robertson, John Kellock. Introduction to u scrip 10n 


physical optics, by . . . (University phys- 


ics series.) 422 p, illus. N. Y., Van 
Nostrand, 1929. 29-24596 B an 
Ross, John Elliot. Truths to live by, by .. 
246 p. N. Y., Volt, 1929. 29-23909 
Shay, Frank. Drawn,from the wood; con- 
solations in words & music for pious Date 0.6.4 sscevecccce 
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lected from curious sources by... mag- 
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Market Improved Economist of Agriculture Department 


For Farm Products 


As New Year Begins 





Rising Tendency Displayed 
By Many Commodities; 
Advances Mark Activities 
For Closing Week of 1929 


The year commences with farm mar- 
kets im somewhat better condition, it 
was announced on Dec. 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The weekly review of 
the agricultural markets follows in full 
text: , 
; More advances than declines featured 
the last week of 1929 and some improve- 
ment resulted in market sentiment, Such 
leading farm products as grain, livestock 
and potatoes showed a rising tendency, 
owing mainly to lighter market supply. 
Prices of cotton, hay and fruits were 
maintained. Poultry sold well at steady 
prices. Butter and eggs continue among 
the unsettled features of the market, 
owing to heavy holdings of butter and 
the increasing supply of eggs. 

Export demand for North American 
wheat improved somewhat during the 
last part of December, but shipments 
from the principal exporting countries 
are nearly 100,000,000 bushels smaller 
for the season to date than during the 
same period last year and reflect a 

‘p larger wtilization of native wheats in 
Europe. Market stocks of wheat in both 
the United States and Canada are still 
unusually large but have recently shown 
some decrease. Cash wheat markets gen- 
erally were 8 to 10 cents higher at the 
end-of the year for the principal market 
grades. 





Marketing Reduced 

Marketings of corn,since Nov. 1 have 
been only about two-thirds as large as 
last season, reflecting the slow condi- 
tioning of the crop and the limited mar- 
ket demand which has prevailed to date 
this season. Prices of corn, oats and 
barley advanced slightly, with limited 
offerings about equal to current trade 
requirements. The usual season dullness 
prevailed in the feed market and price 
changes were unimportant. Hay mar- 
kets generally continued inactive and 
trading was of small volume. Country 
loadings and market receipts were, light 
but easily equal to current trade require- 
ments, and prices held practically un- 
changed at most markets. 

The cotton market near the end of the 
year showed a rather steady undertone, 
with quotations practically unchanged. 
Reports said that both domestic and 
foreign demand was indifferent,. partly 
due to the holiday season. Grades mostly 
inquired for were white strict low mid- 
dling up to strict middling, inclusive, in 
the lengths from seven-eights up to one 
-and one-thirty-second inches. According 
to the Bureau of the Census, domestic 
consumption for the four months ended 
Nov. 30 amounted to 2,288,710 bales, 
compared with 2,246,058 for the corre- 
‘spondinge period. the. previous season. 
According to the same source, cotton on 
hand Nov °30° in consumime-establish- 
tnents amounted to 1,671,828 _ bales, 
against 1,566,542 on the same date in 
1928, 

The December estimate of the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture placed cotton 
production for 1929 at 14,919,000 bales, 
compared with last year’s production of 
14,478,000 bales. owever, the reduc- 
tion in carry over more than offsets this 
year’s imcrease in production, so that 
the total supply of American _ cotton for 
the season is approximately 200,000 
bales below that for last year and 1,400,- 
000 below that for 1927-28. Exports for 
the week ended Dec. 27 amounted to 
156,086 bales, compared with 173,997 for 
the corresponding week last year. 


Hog Market Erratic 

Holiday influences served to cut dras- 
tically the marketward movement of live- 
stock during the closing week of 1929. 
The year-end advance on choice slaughter 
steers was attributed solely to their 
marked scarcity. On the upturn $16.25 
was paid for 1,050 pound yearlings. The 
sharp advance in the vealer market car- 
ried strong weight vealers up to a $16.50 
to $17.50 basis. 

A more erratic hog market than that 
experienced within the past fortnight has 
‘not heem witnessed for months, 

Recent advances in fat lamb values 
were credited to the sharply reduced re- 
ceipts amd were not reflected by, the 
dressed trade. Matured sheep and feed- 
ing lambs were in small supply and 
narrow demand; and sold on a steady to 
slightly stronger basis. More generous 
supplies from western feeding are ex- 
pected im the immediate future and 
reither dressed lamb trade conditions nor 
wool prices lend encouragement to the 
selling side for a fyll retention of present 
live lamb price levels. 

» Improved conditions also were reported 
more generally on wools suitable for the 
woolen trade. Fleece wools on the other 
hand continued slow, with sales of very 
linited wolume. No: quotable changes 
were noted in prices on any line. 

, Butter Market Dull 

In the wholesale butter markets buyers 
exhibited little or no interest in the offer- 
ings and trade in general was dull. 
Prices declined half a cent at Chicago 
and 1 cent at New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, with the tone still nervous 
and unsettled. Reports from receivers in- 
dicate that the make of butter is holding 
w remarkably well, in some _ instances 
exceeding that of a year ago. 

The general tone of the cheese markets 
near the end of December was easy, fol- 
lowing the preceding decline of 1 cent in 
Wisconsin country markets. "This decline 
was followed with a similar lower market 
at. distributing centers, with the result 
that all styles were at least fractionally 
lower. 


( 


Chickens in Demand 


' The egg@ markets were exceptionally 
sensitive near the first of the year, with 
the’ dail quotations influenced almost 
entirely a the size of the daily receipts. 
Dealers have made special efforts to clear 
their floors each day, evento the point of 
offering concessions, as they did not feel 
that any accumulation of supplies at 
prevailing price levels was Warranted in 
view of the possibility that a few days of 
open Weather may see a material increase 
in production and receipts. Stocks of 
eggs in storage in leading markets are 
now about 30 per cent less than at this 
time last. year. The 1930 Spring and 
Summer demand for eggs foxr_eold stor- 
age, should, therefore, prové to be fairly 
strong, owing to the good demand for this 
season’s “holdings. 


Fancy, large, soft meated chickens 





Outlines Problems of Rural Government 





Reorganization on .Basis of Experience and Experiments 
Is Adwocated by T. B. Manny 





Scientific reorganization of rural gov-|ernmental activity. The rural sociologist 
ernments is still a subject for study and|wants to know (from the standpoint of 
experimentation, it was stated, Dec. 30,| social welfare and social organization) to 
by T. B. Manny, senior agricultural econ-|what fields such State administration 
omist of the Department of Agriculture,|should extend, and how far the rural 
in an address before the rural section of | people themselves should be entrusted to 
the American Sociological Society, meet-|handle these matters through local self- 


ing im Washington, D. C. 

Political scientists have pointed out 
needed rearrangements in YUxal govern- 
ments, Mr. Manny said, but, most of 
these reforms would requjre ,constitu- 
tional amendments to make them possible. 

It would seem advisable, he added, to 
ascertain present conditions by research, 
and to make plans upon the ‘basis of the 
information developed. Then, he said, 
it would be necessary to try out the 
changes under varying local conditions. 

Pointing out the opportunity to the 
rural sociologist in the subject of rural 
government, Mr. Manny_ said it offers 
a field for service in both the practical 
and scientific fields. 

A summary of his address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 31. The full: 
text follows: ‘ : 

The way in which our discussion topic 
is worded, confines me to @.presentation 
of the subject of rural government as a 
field for teaching, extension, and re- 
search as seen by the rural sociologist 
rather than asking me to give a sociologi- 
cal interpretation of existing rural gov- 
ernments in the United States much as 
I would like to attempt the latter as well. 
As a background for the major part of 
my paper, it seems necessary that I 
raise a number of questions about rural 
government upon which the rural sociol- 
ogist would like more information fot 
his particular point of approach to the 
subject. The time limit put upon me 
precludes any elaboration of these ques- 
tions. I raise them simply to define the 
field within which my suggestions con- 
cerning teaching, extension, and research 
in rural government from the viewpoint 
of a rural sociologist will apply most 


determination. 


Finally, for the rural sociologist the 
Whole question of State supervision over 
rural government, and State or Federal 
grants in aid to rural governments for 
various purposes revolves around the net 
effect of such supervision and financial 
aid upon the services which rural gov- 
ernment renders to its citizens and the 
degree to which these influences encour- 
age or discourage rural people as actual 
participators in local self-government. 


Rural government as a field for teach- 
ing on the part of the rural sociologist 
offers certain opportunities, depending 
of course, somewhat upon the institution 
concerned. When serving as a teacher 
myself, I have always devoted two or 
three class periods in my course on rural 
social problems to this subject, viewing 
it first from the standpoint of rural so- 
cial organization and second from the 
indicated ability of present units of rural 
}government to provide certain modern in- 
stitutions and services to improve exist- 
ing conditions of rural living. I did not 
use this very limited time allotment of 
class time to go into the purely political 
science aspects of the situation. In view 
of the fact that the institution in which 
I was teaching did not offer a course in 
local government beyond a few lessons 
in city government included in a course 
on State government, I arranged a course 
on rural government, that was offered in 
alternate years. I was credited either 
towards a major or a minor in political 
science or rural sociology. 

The professor of political science took 
up some phases of the subject and I 
handled the balance. The course con- 
tained a few short field trips to visit 
some officials and institutions of local 





directly. Here are the questi6ns: 


Problems of Governrment 
In Rural Communities 


government, as well as occasional class 


; demonstrations and special written as- 


signments. In three meetings per week 
during one semester I was able to cover 
local government of towns, townships, 


What is the relationship between ex-|counties and small municipalities in the 
isting units of rural government viewed| United States fairly satisfactorily. The 
from the standpoint of the people in-|student enrollment ran from 15 to 25 
cluded in such units, and other groups|individuals each time the course was 
or units in the social (and economic) or-| cffered. 


ganization of rural people? _Assuming 
that rural government also, means some 
measure 
what extent do the existing machinery 
and forms of rural.govermment encour- 
age or discourage actual citizenship par- 
ticipation in determining local _ policies 
and in meeting local needs, or to what 
extent do they mean minority rule? 

Are present rural governmental units 
capable of providing those up-to-date in- 
stitutions, facilities, and services, which 
have a direct bearing upon the social 
welfare of rural . people—meaning 
thereby, schools, roads,’ libraries, ’hos- 
pitals, parks, buildings for civic and rec- 
reational activity, police and ‘fire’ protec- 
tion, and so on? aoe 

To what extent are progressive rural 
areas permitted to provide..these and 
other facilities over and above the bare 
minima ordinarily considered essential 
in all rural areas and how far is rural 
government now restricted in these mat- 
ters by inadequate authority or other 
handicaps? : 

To what extent is it now possible for 
two or more existing units of rural gov- 
ernment to cooperate with each other or 
with incorporated villages and towns in 
providing and maintaining. facilities 
which no one unit is able to provide, or 
which can be provided more: ‘advantage- 
ously and economically by joint effort on 
the part of these various units? 

From the viewpoint of socit] welfare, 
to what extent should rural government 


of local self-government, to/To R 


‘Opportunity Presented 
ural Sociologists 


Since courses on rural government are 
now offered in the political science de- 
partments of but very few colleges, there 
may be opportunity for some rural soci- 
clogists who are fitted to do so and who 
have the necessary time at their disposal, 
to offer. these courses along with their 
other work. Where this is done, how- 
ever, the rural sociologist should recog- 
nize that much of the subject matter 
is out of his major field. In most in- 
stances it would probably be better 
to urge the establishment of such a 
course in the political science depart- 
ment of the institution, possibly call. 
‘ing in the rural sociologist for those 
parts of the course which deal more 
specifically with sociological problems 
of rural government. 

Personally, I xm not so sure that we 
are ready for any great amount of ex- 
tension work in the field of rural govern- 
ment at present I make this statement 
because in but very few States do we 
have sufficient research-data or other ma- 
terials on the subject to warrant much 
of an extension appeal. _ Where rural 
sociological extension work includes the 
preparation of programs and discussion 
material for use by local farmers’ clubs 
of various kinds, it is possible, and I be- 
lieve desirable, that the topic of rural 
government be given a place in the sug- 
gested material sent out to these organ- 


be expected to care for delinquent and| izations. 


dependent persons within institutions 
provided by these separate units? These 
are but a few of the many» questions 
which the rural sociologist has to ask of 
rural government. 

The rural sociologist is also interested 
in existing forms of organization of 
rural government and in the degrees of 
efficiency attained by its warious offices 
and personnel. These problems, however, 
are more directly within the realm of 
political science and. economics and in 
these matters-especially the rural socio- 
logist meeds to call upon political scien- 
tists amd farm economists for help. 





Correct Delimitation 
Of State Supervision 


Present units of rural govertinient are | 


generally used as areas for the adminis- 
tration of State-determined policies and 
functions. Some of the foregoing ques- 
tions, and others which could be men- 
tioned, refer in part to this field of gov- 
aw 


were in limited quantities, and in most 
cases command a premium. Stocks of 
poorer quality are not in much demand. 
Some late shipments of western turkeys 


_ This material might consist of an out- 
line study of rural government in the 
State concerned, contrasted with that of 
other areas, and with urges to secure 
some local data on the subjeét for pres- 
entation at the meeting. The purpose of 
this program would be primarily infor- 
mational in the hope that the increased 
knowledge would motivate the farmers 
to take a more intelligent interest in 
their own local government and to be 
more active in its affairs. By means of 
such influence as this, some farmers 
might be led to make an elementary 
study in their own areas to find out the 
points of strength and weakness in a 
first hand way. Certainly, the extension 
work in this field might help to change 
some uninformed and misdirected criti- 
eism to suggestions of a more fruitful 
variety. This, I feel, is the chief exten- 
sion Opportunity at present. 

The question cf whether or not a rural 
organization project in extension work 
should try to adopt itself to present 
areas of rural government as unit areas 
for organizing clubs of various kinds is 
higkly debatable and will have to be 
decided by workers in individual States. 
For years, certain of our great farmers’ 





proved to be poor and of rather low qual- 
ity. Such. offerings were difficult to 
move, and rather than send them ‘to the 
freezers and take a chance on the New 
Year trade, receivers were “disposed to 
make ample concessions). Many opera- 
tors feel that the smaller supplies of 
turkeys at Christmas may be attributed. 
very largely to the disinclination of farm- 
ers to. sell at the low prices offered by 
country packing plants, many of them 
preferring to take a chance on the after 
holiday trade, If such is the case, the 
number of turkeys on farms yet to be 
marketed is perhaps larger than usual 
for this time of the year. : 

With the passing of the -holiday sea-4 
son, fruit and vegetable markets made 
a considerable recovery. Shipments havé 
been rather moderate, so that city sup- 
plies had some opportunity te clean up 
and the demand seemed to be better than 
it had been for certain products. The 
Chicago car-lot potato market was 10 to 
20 cents per 100 pounds higher and east- 
ern terminal markets also showed some 
advance. she 

Cabbage also was doing mruch better 
than it had been. City sales of’ Danish- 
type cabbage were higher at $33 to $40 
aton and the 1%-bushel hampers of new 
stock from Florida brought $2-$3. Apple 
shipments were rather light. : 

Onion prices advanced with those for 
some other products. Midwestern whites 
were im a particularly stromg’ position, 
Celery markets showed little change. 
Demand was good for Arizoma lettuce at 











organizations have wrestled with this 
problem and on the whole, they have 
met with rather indifferent success in 
attempts to establish a single organiza- 
tion policy applicable to all States, I 
suypect that nearly everyone here today 
could ceite instances in which certain 
towns, townships, and counties are 
totally unsuited for purposes of present 
day rural organization while others may 
be found which might prove fairly 
satisfactory for this purpose. Person- 
ally, I am inclined to answer this ques- 
tion in the negative except for specific 
eaten where the coordination between 


{local political boundaries and those rep- 


resenting other common interests of the 
rural people is unmistakable. 


Constitutional Amendments 
Necessary to Carry Out Plans 


Except in the most general way, we 
are not ready ina majority of the States 
to go before the rural people with a scien- 
tific plan of rural governmental reor- 
ganization comparable to the farm man- 
agement leaders’ general principles for 
reorganizing the layout of the farmstead 
and its production and business practice 
as a project in the extension work of 
the agricultural college. 

True it is that the political scientists 
have pointed out some much needed re- 
arrangements in form and functioning of 
rural governments, but when we recall 
that most of these reforms require con- 
stitutional amendments to make them | 


© 


Production 


Agricultural Data 


Of Census Declared 
Vital to Food Supply 


Crop Estimates and Impor- 
tant Investment Informaa- 
tion Supplied, Statistician 
Of Bureau Says 





i 

i The general far=n schedule to be used 
in the 1930 census will contain about 350 
inquiries, the largest of any census, 
according to William L. Austin, chief 
statistician for agriculture in the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Two thousand suggested questions 

| formed the basis of the inquiries, Mr. 
Austin continued iz: an address delivered 
Dec. 30 before the American Statistical 

| Association, meeting 

1D. C. 

“The importance of the census of agri- 
culture in 1930 can hardly be over- 
estimated,” said Mr. Austin, “since 
egriculture is stz1]l the great funda- 
mental industry of the United States. 
This inveniory of all] the farm property 
together with the report covering the 
last preceding year’s production of the 
important crops and livestock products 
will show the'valu2 of the investment in 
agriculture and the’ volume of the 
farmer’s production. 


{ 


Basis of Estimates 
i “Tt also will sugsply data upon which 
| official estimates of farm products are 
based for the succeeding five years. 
Yet so vast is the farming industry and 
=o intangible are many of the eements 
or conditions affecting the result of farm 
operations that crop and other estimates 


become fyractically valueless if they 
were not regularly revised in the light 
of actual census returns. 


“The farm census is taken primarily 


use of the farm statistics of the census, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
data provide the agricultural colleges and 
the great body of writers for the agwri- 
cultural press and for economic pariod- 
icals with the facts upon which their 
most valuable studies and analyses are 
based. 


“Upon the accuracy of the information 
given by the farmer depends to a large 
extent the value of the statistical work 
to be carried on im the farmer’s behalf, 
not only by the Federal and State depart- 
ments of agriculture but by students of 
agricultural conditions in all parts of 
the world. To what extent th very 
marked increase during recent years 
the cost of living, and especially in the 
| cost of certain kimds of farm produce, 
| is due to shortage in production, is 
question of vital nroment to a vast num- 


ber of people. A complete and accurate | 


census of farm areas and products will 
furnish data which, when studied in con- 
nection with the 
figures, should throw more light on the 
great question of our national food 
supply. 
First Inquiries In 1840 

“‘While the first census of population 
was taken in 1790, a census of agricul- 
ture, the one industry in which the great 
body of our people were engaged as a 
means of livelihood, was not authorized 
by the Congress until the decennial 
census of 1840 amd then less than a 


dozen questions relating principally to} 


production and livestock were pro- 
pounded to the individual farmer. The 
wisdom of the Congress in constantly 
increasing the scope of the farm census 
from its inception down to the present 
time has done much to further the 
gradual development of farming in this 
country from a primitive ‘means of sub- 
sistence,’ in which every farmer sought 
to work out his salvation according to 
his own ideas, into a great national 
industry, highly organized and special- 
ized and constitutimg a science in itself. 
“The census of 1850 was the first in 
which a special agricultural schedule was 
used. and it carried 46 question. It is 
2 far cry from this meager beginning of 
a@ real census of agriculture in the United 
States tothe census of 1930, which mot 
only includes Continental United States 
but Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, American 
Samoa, Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands—wherever there is a farm, at 
home or in our outlying possessions, the 
Census Bureau must have.a report.” 

The address meade by Mr. Austiz 
will be printed ire full text in the is- 
sue of Jan. 8. 

—————L Ey 


the local state a comprehensive research 
Program to discover the actual condi- 
tions surrounding its present rural gzov- 


ernments has been completed, and defi-| 


nite plans of reorganization based upon 
this body of research have been prepared. 


Furthermore, it appears desirable that 


such reorganizatiom proposals should be | 


tried out under varying local conditions 
to determine their suitability in different 
environments and meeds before recom- 


mending them for all rural areas of a/| 


Particular state. Unfortunately, political 
expediency may even prevent an exten- 
Sion service from urging any reforms in 
local government although the necessity 
for such changes may be proven beyond 
all manner of doubt in the results of 
Painstaking research. Again, this is an 
extention problem for which each State 
will have to determine its own course of 
action. 

It is in the fieid of research that I be- 
lieve the subject of rural government 
offers the mose direct challenge to rural 
sociologists at the present time. I am 
fully convinced that practically all proj- 
ects on this subject should be joint proj- 
e.:ts between the xwral sociologists and 
agricultural ecomomists on experiment 
station staffs, with continual advice from 
political scientists who are familiar with 
this field. Farm people are almost sure 


to be more or less: suspicious of any re- | 


search work in governmental affairs fi- 
nanced by private funds from any source 
whatsoever out of a fear that only one 
Side of the case will be presented in the 
results—the side that favors the interests 
fimancing the project. 

On the other hand, in most States the 
farmers are looking to their agricultural 
experiment stations more and mre fot 
impartial reports om any problems which 
those stations hve analyzed by scientifie | 
research, In fact, I believe that amy | 
agricultural experiment stations could | 
add a special worker to their personnel | 


$2.50 per crate of 4 to 5 dozen heads|possible it would seem advisable for the| to conduct research in local government. | 
If this is done, the man undertaking 
such research should be as thoroughly 


and at $1.75 to $1.85 for crates of 6 
dozen £. 0, b. shipping point, : 


eating such changes, at least until within 


} 


extension service to refrain from advo- 





in Washington, | 


would quickly lose their significance and | 


for the benefit of the farmer. While com- | 
paratively fev of them make persona! | 


in| 


revised population | 








‘Farm Board Approves Or ganization 
Of National Cotton Cooperative | 





| Charter ared By-laws Drawn Up for $30,000,000 Corpore| 
tion Found Acceptable 





| The Federal F’arm Board has approved 
| the charter and by-laws of the $30,000,- 
| 000 national cotton cooperative as drawn 
| up by the subcommittee on organization, 
|it was announced Dec. 31, Plans for 


i the new corporation closely follow those | 
| adopted Dec. 10-11 at the general meet- 
| ing at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Board at the same time denied it 
has offered to bury bonds of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers Association. The Board 
said that reports to that effect were er- 
jroneous, and that it will not purchase 
bonds of that or any other cooperative. 
| It was agreed by the Board to accept 
| bonds of the Sun Maid organization as 
|part of the collateral for a loan of 
| $4,000,000. The purpose of the loan, it 
was announced, is to protect the physical 


| 





| 7 
F armmer’s Condition 


| Viewed! as Improved: 


| 
| Industry Enters 1930 With 
No Depressing Surplus, 


| Says Department 








[Contixezeed from Page 1.] 


tered under Federal inspection in the} 
| first 10 months of 1929 brought $716,-| 
| 000,000 as compared with $718,000,000 | 
| the preceding year; and sheep and lambs 
brought $131,000,000 as compared with 
$126,000,000 in 1928. 

The following excerpts from reports | 
| by States for the past year, received by 
| the Bureau from its field representatives, 

are quoted from the Bureau’s Jan. 1 
, Statement: 

New Jersey: ‘We may characterize | 
| this year as poor for general and dairy 
|farmers, more or less successful for 
| growers of white potatoes, peaches, and| 
| tomatoes for manufacture, and about an 


| average year for other vegetable pro-’ 


| ducers.” 

| Optimism Shown 

| Virginia: Tine income of Virginia 
| farmers for 1929 is expected to exceed 
| their 1928 income by 10 or 15 per cent.! 
| This increase’ is largely due to better! 
| prices received for early potatoes and! 
| for dark tobacco. 

| *Michigan: A more optimistic feeling} 
| than in other recent years seems to pre-| 
vail in most sections of the State, es-| 
pecially in the commercial fruit, bean, 
| and potato sections. The apple crop was 
larger and brougrht better prices than in| 
1928; while peaches, grapes, pears, and} 
| cherries brought much better prices and 
were handled with smaller labor costs 
which largely ox fully offset the smaller 


farm income is derived from livestock 
and its products, the fpture of Nebraska 
agriculture is linked closely with the 
future prices of livestock, and the situa- 
| tion at the close of the year is not so 
| good as it was at the beginning. . | 

Kansas: On the whole, 1925 was just | 
a drab year for Kansas agriculture— 
j somé light to relieve the gray—but no 
deep gloom. The nearest approach to a 
high light is the constant procession of 
fat hogs movimge to market during the 
| year. Almost every field crop fell below 
the records of the past two years in acre 
| returns. There were no high prices for 
| products of the field to relieve the mo- 
notony of the picture. 

Minnesota: It is very evident that Min- 
nesota farmers’. will enjoy the benefits of 
a larger gross farm return from _ the 
crop year sales -of 1929-30 and the calen- 
dar year for milk, eggs and livestock 
than for the same period one year ago, | 
This increase appears to be quite sub-| 
stantial, although all data are not yet) 
available. 

South Dakota: From the standpoint of 
crop productiom 1929 was a below-aver- 
age year in South Dakota. The com- 





j and Sun Maid trade marks owned by this | 


production. 
Nebraska: Ass 70 per cent of the gross 





posite yield of all crops was about 15! 
per cent blow average. 


Utah Crop Value Rises 


more favorable to Utah agriculture than 
1928, for prices of some main crops aver- 
aged somewhat higher. The total gross 
valuation of ail WUtah’s crops in 1929 is 
| estimated at approximately $2,000,000, 
or 5 per cent @reater than the total for 
1928. 

Nevada: The season for agriculture in 
Nevada closes with a gloomy outlook for 
irrigation watea-, but rains and snows 
of the coming months may develop a 
good supply before spring. . 

North Carolina: North Carolina farm-| 
ers are in a most trying condition, in 
that most of the cash crops have not 
| brought a return equal to the cost of 
production. Ome bright spot in the sit- 
uation is that more interest is being 
| taken in livestock, particularly in poultry 
and hogs. 

Georgia: Taking the State as a whole, 
farmers are better fortified with cash 
and supply crops than on this date one 
year ago. North Georgia has not quite 
held its own, while the greater part of 
the central territory, with the exception 
of peach growers, made substantial gains 
over the poor yields of last season. 
Southern Georgia is in the best shape of 
any section of the State, due to a greater 
diversity of cash crops that made good 
yields this year. 

Alabama: Alabama farmers have 
this year cultivated more acres and pro- 
duced larger crows of greater value than 
in 1928. The aggregate value of crops 
produced this year exceeds in value that 
of last year by about $15,000,000, while 
the value of fruits and nuts fell off a 
little over $1,000,000. 

Florida: The citrus crop of 1928-29 
was the largest in the history of the 
State and came into competition with a 








Utah: The year 1929 was on the whole | 





record Califormia crop, As a_ result, 
price per box was much below that for 
1927-28 when the crop was unusually 
short, There has been no marked change 
in production of livestock, ’ 
a _____ 
grounded in sociology, psychology, and 
economics as he jigs in political science. 
What kinds of research projects could 
be undertaken to advantage? My limited | 
time requires that I simply name five | 
that are of peculiar interest to rural! 
sociologists: | 
1, Rural social organization studies | 
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Insect Destruction 


facilities and trade marks owned by this} 
cooperative organization. | 


The announcement follows in full text: 


“Reports published in some eastern 
newspapers to the effect that the Federal 
Farm Board has made an offer to buy 
the bonds of the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers Association are wholly erroneous. | 
The Farm Board has not purchased and 
is not going to purchase the bonds of 
Sun Maid or any other cooperative. 
Neither has it entered into any agree- 
ment as to what price shall be paid for 
the retirement of bonds of Sun Maid or 
any other cooperative organization 


No Offer to Purchase 
Sun Maid Securities 


“The Board has agreed to accept any | 
of its bonds Sun Maid may offer as part 
of the collateral for a loan of $4,000,000 
to the association. The purfose of this | 
loan is to protect the physical facilities | 
cooperative organization of California | 
raisin growers. The Board has no inter- 
est in the acquirement by the association | 
of its bonds.” | 

The announcement relating to the cot- | 
ton cooperative follows in full text: 

The subcommittee on organization 
of the $30,000,000 national cotton co-| 
operative corporation has finished its | 
work, and the charter and by-laws pre- 
pared by the subcommittee have been 
approved by the Federal Farm Board. 

S. L. Morley, of Oklahoma City, Okla., | 
chairman of the subcommittee, will call 
a meeting of the general committee to| 
be held at the offices of the Federal Farm 
Board, Washington, D.C., on Jan. 9. At} 
this meeting of the general committee, 
documents prepared and tentatively ap- | 
proved, will be submitted for final action. | 

Hf approved, the charter immediately | 
will be filed in Delaware, a stockholders 
meeting will be held at once, officers 
elected and the corporation made ready 
to begin operations. It is expected that 
all of these details can be completed on 
or before Jan. 15. 


Name Is to Be Selected 
At Washington Conference 


The plans for the new corporation 
closely follow those adopted at a gen- 
eral meeting of cotton cooperatives of! 
the South held at Memphis, Tenn., on| 
Dec. 10-11. On a basis of present ex-| 
pectations, the new corporation will im- 
mediately include in its member stock- 
holders the State cotton cooperative as- 
sociations of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
(short staple), Tennessee, Arkansas, | 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, | 


Arizona and California, representing an| 


immediate market size of approximately 
1,000,000 bales of cotton. 





Bollworm Quarantine 


Regulation Revised in 
Southwestern States 





Under Certain Safeguards 
Permits for Interstate 
Movement of Cotton Will 
Be Issued 





Relaxations of quarantine regulations 
against the pink bollworm of cotton, ef- 
fective Jan. 1 in regulated areas of west- 
ern Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
have been announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. The Departmvnt’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The Secretary of Agriculture today an- 
nounced a revision of the pink bollworm 
quarantine regulations, effective Jan. 1. 
The important change made at this time 
consists of authorizing “under certain 
safeguards the issuance of permits for 
the interstate *movement of cotton sam- 
ples and of compressetl and baled lint 
or linters from the regulated areas of 
western Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
without fumigation, when such samples, 
lint or linters have been produced in a 
country within which and within 5 miles 
of which no pink bollworm infestation 
has been found for the two preceding 
crop seasons.” 

Five amendments to the regulations 
as issued July 9, 1927, have been pro- 
mulgated since that date and are incor- 
porated in the revision. Copies of the 
quarantine and of the revised rules and 
regulations may be obtained from the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
the new corporation will be made by the 
organization committee at its meeting in 
Washington on Jan. 9. Selection of head- 
quarters for the general offices of the 
cooperative will also be in the hands of 


| the general committee at that time. 


Chairman Morley’s subcommittee has 
recommended that four cities, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Memphis and Atlanta, be 
considered, and that spokesmen for these 
cities be invited to come before the gen- 
eral organization committee to present 
their claims. 

Neither the cotton subcommittee nor 
the Federal Farm Board is ready to pre- 
dict when actual business operations of 
the new national cooperative will begin. 

In addition to Chairman Morley, the 
following members of the subcomimittee 
and Frank Burford, of Oklahoma City, 
counsel for the subcommittee, were in 
conference with the Farm Board; Harry 
Williams, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association, Dallas, Tex.; N. C. William- 
son, Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, New 
Orleans, La.; Allen Northington, Ala- 


|bama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 
Montgomery, Ala.; U. B. Blalock, North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 





The selection of an official name for 


returnin Zoos 


Association, Raleigh, N. C. 






Either going or returning this season, 
make your California trip via Great 
Northern... the interesting clean way. 
You can see the beauties of the towering 
Rockies and the evergreen Cascades with 
complete freedom from dust or soot or 
cinders ... for this great scenic stretch 
is only a part of the 1,200 miles of clean 
travel behind super-power electric and 


oil-burning locomotives. 


And the clean pine forests; the high, 


snow-capped mountains, 
rivers . . . n0 wonder seasoned 
travelersknowinglycall theGreat 


Tune in on the Great Northern 


Builder's program over the Blue Cham 
of the National Broadcasting Company 


the hurrying 
The NEW 


Northern the clean way West! BUILDER: 


Empire 
The LUXURIOUS’ 


every Monday evening —zo-30 P. M. 


Eastern Standard Time. 


LIMITED 


eee een AEE. COUPON TODAY <<<<<<eeen26——<8. 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Great Northern Railway, Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 


St. Paul, Minn. 


US-6 


1 am planning a trip to California O Hawaii O Orient © Cities of the Pacific 


North west 0, Will leave on or about 





There willbe 


in Our party. Please send me estimated cost of trip and other information. 





Address 
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Gaauaiscion 


Rail Unification Plan Opinion Dissents From Decision of I, C. C. Denying Re- 


quest of Baltimore for Revision 





Proposed Combinations 


Would Eliminate Compe- 
tition and Cheapen Serv- 
ice, Says State Chairman 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Dec. 31. 
The Minnesota railroad and warehouse 
commission cannot agree, in a general 
way, with any of the railroad consolida- 
tions proposed in the recent report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


because the combinations would result in | 


the elimination of active competition 
and this in turn would leave nothing to 
expect excepting the deterioration* of 
the really great service now furnished 
by the carriers, according to a state- 
ment issued by the chairman of the 
State commission, 0. P. B. Jacobson. 

Practically all that tRe carriers can 
offer today is competition and service, 
the statement says, and with the pro- 
posed consolidation there would be no 
incentive whatever either to maintain the 
present high grade of service or to 
attempt to improve it. 

Calls Report Ridiculous 

There are a number of features which 
cannot be looked upon as anything but 
ridiculous, according to the statement. 
For example, it cites the joining of the 
Chicago & North Western with such lines 
as the Mobile & Ohio and the Alabama 
Central, the Birmingham, Selma & 
Mobile, the Mississippi Eastern and the 
Mississippi & Alabama railroads, whic 
lines are quite remote from any connec- 


tion with the Chicago & North 
Western. 

“Neither is it understandable,” the 
statement says, “how the Interstate 


Commerce Commission could compel the 
two Northerns to sell their 50-50 inter- 
est in the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to some outsider.” 

Considering the territory in which the 
Minnesota commission is particularly in- 
terested, the suggestion that in system 
No. 10 the Illinois Central should take 
over the Minneapolis & St. Louis “is one 
of the most logical suggestions there is 
in the report,” the statement says. 

“In a general way, therefore,” the 
statement concludes, “the Minnesota 
commission most assuredly cannot sig- 
nify any agreement in any of the com- 
binations suggested in this report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Dec. 9, 1929.” 





Governor of Ohio Outlines 
Administration Record 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
through larges , State aid to 
school units. 

4.—Protection of railroad crossings. 
5.—State aid in rural electrification. 
6.—Adoption of modern financing sys- 


10cal 


tem, governing receipts and disburse- | 


ments to all departments, effective Jan. 1. 
7.—Speeded up $84,000,000 in State 
and highway construction, all of which 


will be let during first six months of 1930, | 


as a result of recent conference called by 
governor, of county commissioners and 
local highway engineers. 

8.—Repeal of the Pence law, permit- 
ting public utilities to collect higher rates 
in advance of hearings by the utilities 
commission. 

9.—New conservation law creating 
commission in charge of all public parks 
and outdoor activities. 

10.—Honest election code, estimated to 
save $500,000 on presidential election 
years. 

11.—Constructive farm relief. 

12.—Reduction of approximately $1,- 
000,000 annually in insurance taxes, as- 
sessed against purchasers of insurance 
with companies outside the State. 

18.— Reallocation of incorporation 
taxes, saving taxpayers approximately 
$300,000 annually. 

14.— Legislation enabling adequate 
financing for new State offica building. 


15.—Largest welfare additions and bet- | 


terment program in history of State. 





Reorganization Proposed 
Of Rural Governments 





[Continued from Page 9.] 
which include rural government areas as 
to one type of organization. 

2. Opinions of farmers on and farmer 
attitudes and behavior towards rural 
government of various types. 

3. Studies to show the ability of ex- 
isting forms of rural government to pro- 
vide adequate institutions, services, and 
personnel to make rural living condi- 


tions from the standpoint of governmen- | 


tal initiative more nearly the equal of 
those in the city, and suggested reorgan- 
izations to bring about such equality. 

4. Ways and means of encouraging 


more actual participation in and asump- | 


tion of responsibility for local self-gov- 
ernment on the part of the rural people 


—the psychology of citizenship in rural | 


government. 

5. Town-country cooperation in com- 
mon problems of local government, 

The rural sociologist also has a very 
direct interest in the research work con- 
ducted by agricultural economists and 
political scientists in this field. Prob- 
lems of tax reform and of devising more 
efficient forms of organization for local 
government in rural areas, are subjects 
upon which much additional research is 
needed. These subjects have an imme- 
diate bearing upon the sociology of rural 
life, but their content places them more 


nearly in other divisions of social science | 


than rural sociology. In many, if not 
the vast majority, of research projects in 


the field of rural government, the com- | 


bined efforts of rural sociologists, politi- 
cal scientists, and agricultural economists 
are necessary to cover the ground ade- 
quately; to devise plans of reorganiza- 
tion and functioning which will be most 
helpful to rural people this cooperation 
is likewise essential. 

The subject of rural government, there- 
fore, in teaching, extension, and research 
affords abundant opportunity to the rural 
sociologist. In ‘ts practical applications, 


' the rural sociologist can make a definite 


contribution looking towards the enrich- 
ment of rural life. On the abstract and 
scientific side, through research and other 


study, it gives »romise of adding to the | 


sum total of our knowledge concerning 
the principles and concepts of rural so- 
cial organization and rural social psy- 
chology. 
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Public Utilities 
Minnesota Railroad |Ad justments of Rate Differentials 
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Consolidations 
Idaho Jurist Urged 


Advocated by Commissioner Eastman | For Pending Vacaney 





Commissioners Eastman, Taylor, 
Campbell and McManamy, dissented 
from the recent opinion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission dis- 
missing the complaint of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce against 
eastern railroads, in which differen- 
tials on export and import traffic to 
and from New York were attacked as 
unduly prejudicial and unreasonable. 
The Commission’s report dis- 
| missing the complaint was printed in 
full text in The United States Daily 
of Dec. 28. The partial text of Com- 
missioner Eastman’s dissent to the 
opinion was printed on Dec. 30 and 
31. His opinion*is continued as fol- 
lows: 


iined, we have found it reasonable in 
many situations to use distance, i. e., 


available yardstick for measuring re- 


| points, or more or less extensive groups 
jas conditions may warrant. It is un- 
deniable, I think, that this use of dis- 


|tances as the yardstick is inconsistent 
with strict adherence to cost of service, 





We are often urged to take into con- 
| sideration, also what are termed com- 
;mercial competitive conditions, as dis- 
tinguished from railroad competitive con- 
ditions, which I shall discuss below. 


Application of Doctrine 
Of Equal Advantage 





For reasons such as those above out-| 


[quantity og service furnished, as the best | 


| lationships in rates between individual | 


but not ordinarily, I believe, to an ex-| 
tent which is “undue and unreasonable.” | 


The thought seems to be that we should | 


jfix rates so as to enable industries to 


| compete, in disregard of natural dis-‘ 


|advantages. No one has, however, so far 
jas I am aware, explained in any very 
| intelligible way how this doctrine can be 
| fairly and justly applied to all competing 
|industries or communities in a manner 
|consistent with the principle of equal 
| opportunity. 
| doctrine would seem to be a system of 
poerenes stamp rates. It is usually ad- 
|vanced, so far as my observation goes, 


by those who are desirous of preserving 
or securing certain advantages which can- 
| not otherwise be justified. 


It seems to me that the adoption of | 


j this doctrine inevitably would make us 
j the arbiter of commercial destinies with 
‘little rule or guide except our own dis- 
scretion and without regard to the trans- 
portation conditions which it is peculiarly 
jour function to observe and regard. 
Moreover it demands, if it were to be 
justly applied, an intimate knowledge of 
all the conditions affecting the ability of 
an industry to compete which many in- 
| dustries would, I think, be loath to im- 
part. 


But while cest of service may to some 


extent be disregarded for practical and | 


| equitable reasons, it is nevertheless a 
factor to be given very considerable 
weight in the fixing of rates, as :: quite 
| generally recognized. We have given it 
| weight in prescribing rates on a distance 
| basis. As I stated in a concurring opin- 
|ion in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. 
C. 517, 583: 

| “In prescribing rates over a large sec- 
| tion of the country, as in this proceed- 
| ing, we ought not to overlook the fact 
| that we owe a duty to individual car- 
; Tiers as well as to the carriers in the 
| aggregate. It is desirable to have the 
| rates on a uniform level throughout the 
| entire territory, if the facts warrant such 
| uniformity, and I am quite willing to 
|concede that practical considerations 
| often justify disregard of differences in 
|transportation conditions, especially 


| when an attempt to adjust the rate struc- 
ture to such differences would unduly 
complicate it without any substantial 
| compensating advantage. But if it clearly 
| appears that the situation of a particular 
| carrier is materially different from that 
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COAST to COAST by PLANE 





In I. C. C. Personnel 


‘Mr. French Proposes Justice 
William E. Lee as Repre- 
sentative of Intermoun- 
tain States of West 





|of the carriers in general and that it is 
| practicable for that carrier to maintain 
a different level of rates it ought to be 
permitted to do so. We have followed 
that principle consistently in our treat- 
ment of so-called short and weak lines 
in the general rate revisions in the | 
Southeast and Southwest. Moreover, if 
it is shown’ that materially different con- | 
ditions prevail in a particular part of 
the territory and if that part can easily 
be segregated in the rate structure from 
the rest, then it ought to be accorded dif- 
ferent treatment. This principle, also, 
we have consistently followed in our gen- 
eral rate revisions, as in the case of 
| Florida in the Southeast and Kansas- | ¢ni, statement: 

a = The vacancy to occur’ on the 





The vital interests of the intermoun- 
tain western States necessitate the se- 


vacancy in the 





‘Di fference in Cost 
Far From Negligible 


| resignation of Commissioner Campbell 


creates a situation of public interest to 
the intermountain country of the West. 


to me. There is a known difference in 
cost, in the case of the ultra-rail oe It is felt by the entire intermountain 
which is far from being — “a tial section of this country that there are 
the contrary, it is of = amet problems of tremendously important 
—— —— a tontie than | character that oe to wg Deccan angen 
case of the general run 1aN | tain country and that must have the at- 
the charge for hauling coal all the a tention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
from ,the Pittsburgh district to Lake) 1):<sion. They feel out in the intermou 
Erie. “ Moreover, it is a cost which is| tain country that it is of vital impor- 


definitely localized, which is due to the | tance that at least one member of the| Nero Jersey Program 


concentration of —— oo hich | Commission be from that section. 
ditions at New York harbor, and whic 5 is 
amounts to a natural disability of that) He sre SS hepa 
port. If New York and Beltimore were | = still other outs gz 
both served by only a single carrier, Eee . es i aa 
. eres : . of this vacancy. I have in mind severa 
Fy _ = esis a able men whose work is not so extensive 
carvile tak chem recognition in the | #S,te give the Tt a gaag iar 
present export and import rate structure ship — — ag = in this 
constitutes undue and unreasonable eae a Villlam : oe Se. 
preference of one locality to the undue us "Co nig Ee tl ama 
and unreasonable prejudice and disad- | Preme Court | ’ oS 
“¢ . her, in violation of sec- didate, occupies a commanding position 
——— of another, in in the estimation of the eee 
= : vy by reason of his remarkable 
But before reaching this conclusion, omy 
there is one other important factor! o¢ Jdaho. Members of the Idaho dele- 
which must be taken into consideration, gation in Congress believe that he might 
and that is railroad competitive condi- | he ‘a man upon whom all States in that 
tions. In the case of the rates to OF} section could unite, and are proposing his 





have frequently held that if a carrier! Justice Lee is closing his seventh year 
serves only one of these communities, it} 4, justice of the supreme court of his 
may for competitive reasons meet the State. 

— maintained > = bere = CeO | caeeninatmanetidieaiemenmmentetaie 
community, in whole or in part, without | a . , 
regard to transportation conditions and/ rates on competitive traffic.” It is not 
without violating section 3, so long as} clear whether this refers to competition 
it does not charge rates which are so| between railroads or merely between lo- 


unreasonably low that they burden other | calities. 


proposed for consideration in the filling | 


Construction 





States Increase Total Expenditures 


lection of some outstanding man from) and $2,500,000 from the Federal Gov- 
that section in the filling of an expected | ernment for road building. 

Interstate Commerce | 
| Commission, according to Representative | Louisiana to Spend 

French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho. Mr.| $28,000,000 on Highways 


French, in an interview Dec. 31, made} 


Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission through the | construction will entail the expenditure 
|for maintaining existing highways, it 
| was stated orally at the offices of O. K. 


Here we have a case in point, it seems | Commissioner Campbell comes from the | 
eastern part of the State of Washington. | 


a major bridge projects. 


|grams be carried forward on a large 


| nounced 
| mately $50,000,000 during 1930 and 1931. | 


work as a member of the Supreme Court | 


The logical end of such a|10™ two competing communities, We) name for consideration for this vacancy. ' 


‘earrying out of’ planned public work 
| with expedition,” said Mr. Bauer. 


If railroad competition is not} 


traffic. Maritime Asso., Boston Chamber | involved, the statement is inconsistent | 


with the principle that a community is 
‘entitled to the benefit of its natural loca- 
tion. The same doubt appears in a later 
passage, but is apparently resolved in 
the final sentence. This passage is as 


of Commerce vy. A. A. R. R. Co., 95 I. 
C. C. 539, 565-6. As stated in that case, 
it has been and is the policy of public 
regulation to allow the railroads con- 
siderable latitude in meeting competition. 


In the majority report it is stated that follows: ‘ ; ; 
differences in distance of 17 per cent do | To be continued in the issue of 
not “ordinarily result in differences in! Jan. 3. 


For Public Construction Work in 1930 


‘General Improvement Programs Are Planned by City, 
County and State Governments Throughout Nation 








[Continued from Page.1.] 


|to President Hoover of the contemplated | for expenditure of $1,700,000, exclusive 
| expenditures for State work. of forest funds, according to the com- 
| The counties will spend about $13,000,- | missioner. Improvements, principally 
000, according to the governor’s esti- | oiling, will require $750,000, and recon- 
mate. The State’s expenditures will be | struction of rock surfaced routes will 
$12,000,000 on highways, the money be- , cost $380,000, according to estimates, 

ing derived from a 4-cent gasoline tax, | 
$2,000,000 of State funds for buildings, 





increases in local funds also will be 
| necessary, Mr. Wood stated. State reve- 





we motor fuels taxes and to the negligible 
share of. automobile license fees. 





Arizona Will Start 
19 Highway Projects 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Dec. 31. 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Dec. 31. 


| Louisiana’s 1930 program of highway 


of $25,000,000 in addition to $3,000,000 


months, according to a statement issued 
by the’ State highway commission show- 


Allen, chairman of the highway com- 
mission, 

Definite information as to the distri- 
bution of the construction money was 
not available, it was stated, but engi- 
neering estimates allow for $20,000,000 
for hard surfaced highways, $3,500,000 
for gravel highways and $1,500,000 for 


under which the commission started 
| Operations for the year on July 1, 1929. 
The 1929-30 budget provided for an 
| expenditure of $5,097,035 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1 and ending June 30, 
1930, which represented 53 projects. Of 
that number only 19 remain to be started 
during the coming haif-year period, ac- 








Calls for $50,000,000 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 31. 


In ‘response: to the urge of President 
Hoover that public construction pro- 


scale as an aid to business conditions, 
Jacob L. Bauer, chief engineer of the | 
State highway department, has an- | 
plans for spending approxi- , 


The program has the endorsement of | 
Governor Larson, to whom it was sub- | 
mitted more than a week ago, it was 
stated, and bids on some of the work 
will be received within the next few : 
weeks. | 

“New Jersey’s State highway depart- | 
ment will give the fullest cooperation to | 





Work Costing $2,830,000 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Dec. 31. 
Expenditures of $2,830,000 will be} 
made on Idaho’s highway system during 
1930, according to a statement by the 
State commissioner of public works, J. 
D. Wood. During 1929 the State spent 


Idaho Plans Highway | 
| 


$3,625,000 on 20 projects, he said. 
New construction during 1930, based 
on present Federal aid schedules, cails 











1930 


WITH THE 


Uritities Power é Licut System 


nue for highway purposes is limited to} 


Highway work aggregating $2,054,317 | 
will be contracted during the coming six | 


With increases in Federal aid funds | 





ing the status of the 1929-30 budget | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AurHorizeo STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLtisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Railroads 


THe Unitep States DAILY 


Schedules Reducing Rates 
On Cotton Are Suspended 





By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3399, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from Dec. 31, 1929, until July 31, 
1930, the operation of certain schedules 
as published if Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
ice joint tariff which propose to reduce 


the rates on cotton and cotton linters 
from southeastern. and southwestern 


| States’ to New Orleans and Mobile vie 


rail and Mississippi-Warrior Service. 
Federal Barge Line, on domestic and 
export traffic, in purported compliance 
with the Commission’s decision in Ex 
parte 96. 

ON 
cording to M. C. Hankins, secretary to 
the commission. These 19 projects will 
involve an expenditure of $1,573,298, ac- 
cording to the statement. 

There was carried over into the 1929- 
30 year from the 1928-29 year a total 
of 50 projects aggregating an expendi- 
ture of $3,029,616, the report ete 
of which only four remain that ar€enot 
now under construction or completed. 
The four projects involve expenditures 
of $481,018, bringing the total highway 
funds budgeted but not contracted for 
expenditure to $2,054,317. 

The report shows that bids have been 
asked but have not been opened for 
projects totaling $699,341, leaving of 
the total amount available for road 
work, $1,354,975, for which bids have 
not been called. 

The projects for which bids are to be 
called and which have not been con- 
tracted are all Federal aid projects. 


Dependable for 79 Years 


Modern life is highly exacting in its de- 
mands upon the railroads. Freight require- 
ments are an illustration. The railroads must 


packages to trainloads over distances of from 


a few miles to thousands, accepting traffic 


as it is offered, handling it promptly and 


delivering it safely and punctually. 
dependability of the railroads in meeting 
such exacting demands under all conditions 


transportation. 


move freight in shipments ranging from 


The 


explains their pre-eminence as a means of 


The importance which the railroads place 
upon the dependability of their service is 
seen when there is a threatened interruption 
of service. They have won public renown 
and community gratitude in fighting floods. 


During 1930 Utilities Power & 
Light Corporation will spend 
$60,000,000 for new develop- 
ment. The year closes with the 
System serving nearly 750,000 
customers in nineteen states, in 
England and Canada. The ter- 
ritory served has a population 
of more than five million. Dur- 
ing the year the System an- 
nounced the acquisition of the 
Greater London and Counties 
Trust Limited, the subsidiaries 
6f which furnish electric energy 
to: a territory where the field 
for expansion is very great. 
Earnings of the 
System have shown 
remarkable increases, 
particularly the net 
income after all 
charges have been 
deducted. The earn- 
ings statements for 
the past five years 


no -F A & OC 
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Net Eaawines IW ] 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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show annual increases from 23 
to 70 per cent in net income 
available for dividends. Stock- 
holders increased during the 
past year from approximately 
40,000 to about 55,000. 

Several major projects of new 
construction stand out as very 
impressive in the System’s 
1930 program. A 160,000 kilo- 
watt superpower plant is being 
built on the White River near 
Indianapolis. Another of similar 
size is under construction on the 
Raritan River near Sayreville, 
New Jersey. A 10,000,000 cubic 
feet gas holder—one 
of the largest in the 
world—is being built 
in St. Louis. Lines, 
operating equipment 
and service will be 
extended and im- 
proved throughout 
all properties. 
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RAST THRGs wOmrus rene seTiMeaTe® 


New 1930 booklet mailed on request 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


An International Public Utility System 


CHICAGO 
327 S. LaSalle St. 





NEW YORK 
100 Broadway 











They have as diligently fought against the 
ravages of snow, ice and hurricane. Disaster 
always finds them striving to keep their lines 
in operation and to restore service at the 
earliest possible moment on a line where 
service has been temporarily interrupted. 


The reputation of a railroad is staked 
upon its dependability as a servant of the 
public. The skill with which the railroads 
strive to uphold that reputation is evident 
in the dependability of railway performance. 

The Illinois Central System has such a 
reputation. For more than three-quarters of 
a century it has been upbuilt and strength- 
ened year by year in dependably filling the 
exacting transportation needs of an ever- 
progressing territory. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS ° 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, January 1, 1930. 


— Dependable for 79 Years — 
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Halt ‘on Issuance 


Of Bonds Is Urged 


Finance 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1930 


Bond _ Issues 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Allowed Note Issue of $2,000,000 





In North Carolina I. C. C. Grants Company’s Petition to Raise Funds for 
Work on Extension of Line 





State Treasurer Says Local 
Administrative Units Pay 
$20,000,000 Yearly on 
Funded Debt 

State of North Carolina: 


Raleigh, Dec. 31. 
The counties, cities, and other local 





administrative units in North Carolina | in connection with the construction now | notes. 
pay $20,000,000 a year in interest on!in progress of the Pittsburgh & West | the appl 


their funded debt, according to an oral 
statement made Dec. 29 by the State 
treasurer, Nathan O’Berry. This, he 
stated, is in addition to the bonds out- 
standing in the name of the State gov- 
ernment as a whole, and represents a 
greater drain on the people of the State 
than’ does the payment of interest on 
the debt of the State as a governmental 
unit. He urged a. halt on issuance of 
bonds, and greater power for the sink- 
ing fund commission in the matter of 
fixing a higher tax rate. 

“The curse that hangs like a pall over 
the State of North Carolina is not so 
much the indebtedness of approximately 
$1.75,000,000 of the State as a unit, but 
the indebtedness of about $400,000,000 
of the counties, municipalities and dis- 
tricts of the State,” said Mr. O’Berry. 

Asks Halt on Bond Issues 

“The State’s debt of $112,000,000 for 
hex highway system, $15,000,000 for her 
educational activities and nearly $50,- 
000,000 more for institutional and gen- 
eral fund indebtedness is enough and a 
halt should be called on bond issues,” he 





The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way has been authorized by. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
at not less than par not exceeding $2,000,- 
000 of unsecured short-term notes at a 
rate of interest.not to exceed 5% per 
cent per year, it was made public Dec. 
31 in a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7991. ’ | 

Proceeds from the issue will be used | 


| Virginia road’s Connellsville extension | 
| 
‘Arkansas Railroad ~~ 


Will Renew Note 








I, C. C. Authorizes Carrier to 
Pledge First Mortgage 
Bonds as Security 





By a report and order in Finance| 
Docket No. 7076, Control and: Operation 
of Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany and Louisiana Railway; &.Naviga- 
tion Company, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway to renew from time 
to time until Dec. 31, 1930, an unsecured 
promissory note for $2,600,000 due Dec. 
| 31, 1929, it was made public Dec. 31. 


| The Commission’s order also permitted 


which extends from Cochran’s Mill to 
Connellsville, Pa. 

The Commission’s report follows in 
full text: 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under section 
20a of the interstate commerce act to 
issue $2,000,000 of unsecured short-term 
No objection to the granting of 
ication has been presented to us. 

By our certificate and order of June 
12, 1928, the applicant was authorized 
to construct its Connellsville extension, 
therein described, the estimated cost of 
which, according to the detailed esti- 
mates heretofore furnished, was about 
$12,800,000. To finance in part the cost 


of construction, the applicant was au-| 


thorized by our order of Nov. 24, 1928, 
to issue $3,000,000 of first-mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, series A, which were sold 
at 9844, and by our supplemental order 


of Mar. 29, 1929, to issue $3,000,000 of | 


first-mortgage bonds, series B, which 
were sold at 934. The proceeds of these 
two issues have been or soon will be 
paid out in connection with the con- 
struction, and further work contemplated 
within the next four months will re- 
quire $2,000,000 of additional funds. 


The applicant states that its officers | 


and directors are of the opinion that it 
would be unwise at this time to apply 
for authority to issue additional bonds, 
since the condition of the money market 
is such that long-term bonds would have 
to be sold at a comparatively high in- 


stated. “As it is we are required to pay | the carrier to pledge and repledge from | terest cost, and that in view of the ap- 


approximately $7,000,000 a year in inter- 
est on our bonded indebtedness. While 
we are reaping the benefits of the money 
these bonds represent and all agree that 
the funds have been wisely and honestly 
expended, the interest we pay is a heavy 
drain.”, Mr. O’Berry continued: 
“However, our greatest drain is in the 
interest of our counties, cities and dis- 
tricts pay on the approximately $400,- 
000,000 they have in outstanding bonds. 
That interest amounts to fully $20,000,- 
000 a year and in 20 years, a period 
shorter than the average life of bonds 
issued, would more than double the orig- 
inal issues. Moreover, this interest and 
the repayments do not come from. in- 
comes, inheritances, license, franchise or 
automobile taxes, as do the State’s rev- 
enues, but from real and tangible prop- 
erty, including that of the small farmer 


and the home owner, most of whom are | 


least able to.pay. 

“There is no real reason why the 
counties, municipalities and_ districts 
should pay a rate of interest from 1 to 
1% per cent higher than the State has 
to pay, if their finances are properly 
looked after,” said Capt. O’Berry, adding 
that there should not normally be a 
greater difference in interest rate for 
the State and her subdivisions than one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

More Powers Urged 

“The next genera] assembly should 
further extend the powers and duties of 
the sinking fund éommission so that it 
not only should have authority to say 
whether or not a proposed bond issue 
may be consummated, as it now has, but 
should be required to fix the tax rate suf- 
ficient to provide revenue to pay off all 
county, municipal or district bonds issued 
and the interest on them, as well as to 
receive the funds in taxes collected and 
actually pay off the bonds and interest 
is they fall due,” said Captain O’Berry, 

Cia, along with Governor Gardner and 
State Auditor Baxter Durham, compose 
the State sinking fund commission.” 

Mr. O’Berry believes that if the com- 
mission should be required to fix the tax 
rate, often placed too low by officials 
desiring to make a show of economy in 
administration by low tax rates, then 
receive the funds as the taxes are Coi- 
lected and make the payments as they 
fall due, that the great discrepancy in 
interest rates charged on State bonds 
and bonds of its subdivisions would be 
largely eliminated. Instead of using 
funds for payment of bonds and bona 
interest for other purposes and finding 
no funds when payments fall due, the 
commission would meet all payments 
as due. 

The result would be a reduction of the 
interest rate on subdivision bonds and 
notes to within one-half of 1 per cent 
of the State’s rate, thus saving $4,000,000 
to $5.000,000 a year to these tax units, 
he said. 

Example is Cited. 

West Virginia, Mr. O’Berry points out, 
has this kind of a law, the result being 
that not only does the State have a low 
interest rate, but also the tax units 
within the State are able to float bonds 
at rates that average not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent greater than that 
of the State’s bonds. 

Important steps have been taken dur- 
ing the past few years through the en- 
actment of the so-called county govern- 
ment acts to safeguard the finances and 
credit of counties and other governmen- 
tal units and especially by the act of the 
1929 general assembly giving the sinking 
fund commission authority to approve or 
disapprove proposed bond issues, he said. 
Mr. O’Berry thinks the next step is to 
extend this authority to fixing tax rates 
and actually paying of bonds and notes, 
and interest, as they fall due. 

Local politicians, jealous of their in- 
fluence and authority, might oppose such 
an extension of power to a State body, 
My. O’Berry said, but he offers it, he said, 
as\ the best method apparent for safe- 
guarding the credit of the State, as well 
as of its subdivisions, and of reducing 
the great interest fund that goes out of 
the State annually. 


Radio Quota System 
Questioned by Texan 








Texas Said Not to Be Ade- 
quately Served by Stations 





The mathematical quota system of dis- 
tributing radio facilities among the 
States and zones, as adopted by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission as its interpreta- 
tion of the Davis amendment to the 
radio act, is questioned in a motion filed 
with the Commission Dec. 31 by Bethuel 
M. Webster Jr., and Paul M. Segal, 
Washington attorneys, who until re- 
cently were general counsel and aés- 
sistant general counsel, respectively, of 
the Commission. 

The motion, filed on behalf of W. O, 
Ansley Jr. of Abilene, Tex., an appli- 
cant. for a new regional broadcasting 





/time to time until Dec. 31, 1930, not ex: | 
| ceeding $3,250,000, par amount, of first | 
| mortgage 5 per cent series A bonds, as | 
| security for the note. | 
‘ 


Pledged as Collateral 

The Commission’s report follows in full | 
text: 

By our order of Aug 19, 1927, 
amended by dur orders of Apr. 14, 
1928 and Dec. 15, 1928, the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway Company 
(Arkansas) was authorized to issue 
a 5 per cent unsecured promissory 
note for $2,600,000, and to renew it 
from time to time, the last renewal to 
mature not later than Dec. 31, 1929. By 
our order of Feb. 23, 1929, as modified 
by our order of May 1, 1929, in this pro- 
ceeding, the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Company (Delaware), the applicant 
herein was authorized, among othet 
| things, to assume obligation and liability 
|in respect of the outstanding securis | 
ties of the Louisiana & Arkansas Rails 
{road Company (Arkansas), including | 
$2,600,000, principal amount, of 5 per 
cent promissory notes, to sell $4,000,000 
of first-mortgage 5 per cent series A 
bonds at not less than 90 per cent of 
par and accrued interest, and to use 
$2,600,000 of the proceeds from the sale 
of these bonds to retire a note of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad Company 
| (Arkansas) for that amount, the notes 
to be assumed and the note to be re- 
tired being the note first above described 


as | 





}or any renewal thereof. : 
By our order of June 1, 1929, herein 


parent trend toward lower interest rates 
it is believed that it would be advan- 
tageous to borrow’ temporarily the 
$2.000,000 required upon its promissory 
note or notes for not more than four 
months at a rate of interest not to ex- 
ceed 542 per cent per annum and to re- 
fund the notes at their maturity with 
an issue of Additional bonds, as it is 
believed the cost of permanent financing 
will be materially reduced at the expira- 
tion of the four months’ period. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
unsecured short-term notes by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 





Radio Transmitter 
Permit Is Opposed 





Objection Is Raised to Plans of 
New York Station 





The proposalj of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to install the new high- 
powered transmitter of its key station, 


| WABC, on Long Island, at a location 





the applicant was authorized, pending }close to its present one, is being opposed 
the sale of its first-mortgage bonds, to|by civic and radio trade groups in the 
pledge and repledge from time to time,|surrounding ierritory, it was declared 
but not beyond Dee. 31, 1929, not ex-/| orally Dec. 31 at the Federal Radio Coin- 


iM 


ceeding $3,250,000 thereof as collaterai 
security for any renewal or renewals of 
the note. ; 
By supplemental: application filed| 
herein on Dec. 4, 1929, the applicant re- 
quests authority to renew the note from 
time to time, the last renewal to mature 
not later than Dec. 31, 1930, with inter- 
est at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent 
per annum, and to pledge and repledge | 
from time to time, but not beyond Dec. | 
31, 1930, not exceeding $3,250,000 of its 
first mortgage 5 per cent series A bonds! 
as security for the renewal or renewals | 
of the note. 
Market Unfavorable 
The applicant represents that since} 
authority to sell its bonds was granted| 
the market for bonds has been very un 
favorable and that, while some improve- 
ment in market conditions has developed, 
conditions are still such that it may be 
impossible to advantageously dispose of 
the bonds in time to meet the note at 
maturity on Dec. 31, 1929. 
We find that the proposed renewal of 
the promissory note for $2,600,000 and 
the proposed pledge and repledge of not 
exceeding $3,250,000 of first mortgage & 
per cent series A bonds by the applicant 
as aforesaid (a) are for a lawful object 
within its corporete purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and| 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) are reasonably necessary and appro+ 
priate for such purpose. ; 
IS 


station, seeks “to have the Commissior 
reconsider its action placing this appli- 
cation on the hearing docket. 
Fair Assignment Denied 

The contention is made that Texas is 
not adequately served by radio, because 
of its vast geographical area, and that 
the Commission, in proceeding under the 
“quota system” is acting contrary to thd 
spirit and intention of the Davis amend4 
ment. ‘ 4 

It is contended in the motion “that the 
State of Texas is not assigned its fair 
and equitable share of radio facilities i 
any strictly mathematical quota is con- 
sidered on the basis of population alone 
because the tremendous area of that 
State (out of all proportion to its popu- 
lation) does not permit ‘equality of re- 
ception’ or ‘fair and equitable distribu 
tion’ of service if population alone ig 
considered.” 

In connection 


with the motion, Mr.) 
Webstér and Mr. Segal explained that 
under the Commission’s mathematical; 
quota system each State is listed as en- 
titled to a certain percentage of the na-} 
tional facilities. 








Hearing Date Is Set ‘ 

They argue that the spirit and inten-, 
tion of the Davis amendment. which! 
serves as the basis for their motion, is¢ 
that the people of all the zones are en-) 
titled to equality of radio broadcasting 
reception and that the allocation of 
licenses shall be fair and equitable, but 
not exactly mathematical. 4 

Equality of service for Texas, it is,| 
contended, is impossible if the State is’| 
restricted to its purely mathematical.) 
share of facilities according to popula-') 
tion. il 
The Commission set the application of? 
r, Ansley for hearing on Jany21, ! 


mission. 

Since the Commission has not yet con- 
sidered the modified application of the 
system to withdraw the construction per- 
mit it now holds for a location in Essex 
County, N. J., and substitute the New 
York location, the complaints may not 
be made public, it was said. Columbia 
decided. to withdraw its New Jersey 
permit because of the opposition of State 
and civic interests, which contended that 
the high power would blanket reception 
of other stations, and that to place the 
transmitter of a New York station in 
New Jersey would be an infraction of 


‘| States’ rights. 


The new complaints, it was declared, 
are on the ground that a high powered 
transmitter will prevent reception of 
other stations by listeners residing in 
the area close to the station. Radio 
dealers contend that this will react un- 
favorably for sales of sets. 

Columbia recently was given a con- 
struction permit to install a 50,000-watt 
station for WABC, which now uses 
5,000 watts. After protracted hearings 
before the Commission, at which the 
New Jersey interests combated the con- 
struction permit, the system announced 
its plan to withdraw tHat construction 
permit, and subsequently filed the 


application for the New York location. 
The plan; as explained to the Commis- 
sion, is to install the new transmitters 
in “steps” of 5,000 watts each, rather 
than the 50,090-watt outfit. 





Foreign Exchange 





New York, Dec. 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are as shown below: 


Anatria Caenitting): sso ccecuscrcee 14.0686 
Meleiam (helga) .6s.sciswedcteice 13.9960 
aarie (iOE) cscch so sksnes ont de -7240 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....++..-. 2.9661 
Denmark (krone) ...0s<aser¥ecsiy 26.8120 
England (potind) ..... .ccccscesss 488.1100 
Finland (markka) .........eee088 2.5170 
France (f£7AMC) 1.00. ccessegesvas 3.9392 
Germany (reichsmark) .......... 23.8044 
Greece (drachma) .....ccsscesses 1.3000 
MORSArY (PORTO) oa cccccsvocccnan 17.5167 
I aN ge is oe ae 5.2849 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40.3491 
ee Serr 26.8102 
Pam CHIOLN) '. oc ccecaeesedseces 11,2083 
Portugal (escudo) 

EE SERED A cet hc cae aa heh’ 

MGI (OREOR) ©. 6 cccc cnc scarenece 


Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland (franc)............... 19.4244 
Vugoslavia (dinar) .....cceceseces 1.7729 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............6 40.7142 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 51.4642 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 37.1562 
China (Yuan dollar) ....,....++.. 86.9166 
DAMA COMMORD 6 cv cdentpectsesians 36.4035 
RA CN DY a so kcued hue ss Cienloae 49.0406 
Bingapere (dollar) .ccucscecesene 56.0000 
Cee TORE onc isc was abs aes 98.8998 | 
We CORRE) 5. 0 od oak sda codecticete 99.9237 
BeOIee CROGO) .0 6k 5 sb wewewde a's 47.9300 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......... 93.8035 
SNES CURUEOERD o..5c ce capuneeeete 10.9933 
CeO INE van oss oon pa ow Ceol. 12.1026 
RIPUMURS (DOGO) «sc cnc 00% 66 ba nc'eston 94.9384 
eT COR a in ak | 96.3900 
Bar silver ..... Sa neue awe et's cee 46.7500 





Plans to Establish 
University Training 


By Radio Deferred 


Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to Give Further 
Study to Proposed In- 
struction by Broadcasts 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
He pointed out, however, that in spite 
of the failure to act favorably upon the 
| proposed university by radio and the 
reaching of any agreement with respect 


progress has been made. 

Secretary Wilbur, it was stated at the 
Department of the Interior, said the mag- 
nitude of the proposals require further 
experiments in the use of radio as a 
| branch of education before so large an 
undertaking can be considered. For this 
reason the new subcommittee was ap- 
| pointed. 


Funds to Be Asked 


by this new committee are the estab- 
lishment of an agency within the Office 
of Education for the study of edu- 
cation by radio, an advisory committee 
made up of representatives from educa- 
tional institutions, broadcasting organ- 
izations and from the general public. It 
is proposed that Congress by appropria- 
tion shall provide funds to carry on the 
work. 

Dr. Cooper stated the report of the 
fact-finding committee which was the 
subject of the conference at its meeting 
will not be made public. 

The statement of the Department of 
the Interior foilows in full text» 

The subcommittee on Secretary Wil- 
bur’s advisory committee on education 
by radio, which has been holding meet- 
jings at the Department of the Interior, 
| will meet Jan. 6 in New York for the 
| purpose of outlining the final report of 
the committee, which it is expected will 
set forth its view of the proper pro- 
cedure, that the development of education 
by radio may be facilitated. 


as follows: William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner ‘of Education, chairman; Ira 
E. Robinson, Chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission; John L. Clifton, di- 


W. Charters, bureau of educational re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; James A. Moyer, director of divi- 
sion of university extension, department 
of education, Boston, Mass., and John 
. Ellwood, vice president, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York City. 
Received Instructions 

The advisory committee on education 
by radio has given its subcommittee in- 
structions as to the principles upon 
which its recommendations are to be 
based. It wants to recommend, in the 
first place, that an agency be set up 
in the Federal Office of Education for 
the study of education by radio. It 
wants, in the second place, to provide 
for an advisory ‘committee made up of 
individuals from educational institutions 
and agencies, from broadcasting organi- 
zations, and from the general public to 
work with this agency within the Gov- 
ernment. 

It wants to recommend that the funds 

for carrying on this work be provided 
by congressional appropriation. In ‘de- 
fining the work that is to be a part of 
the Office of Education, the advisory 
committee believes that it should study 
the development and encouragement of 
programs and make researches into the 
important problems in this field; that it 
should disseminate information; that it 
should stimulate local and national in- 
terest in radio education; that it should 
prepare plans for the integration of ef- 
fort among broadcasting agencies; that 
it should suggest programs upon request; 
that it should scientifically evaluate pro- 
grams and producers. 
* This action on the part of the advisory 
committee on education by radio came af- 
ter it had given extended consideration to 
a recommendation made by its fact-find- 
ing .subcommittee that a campaign be 
put on the purpose of which was to raise, 
outside of the Government, the sum of 
$10,000,000 to endow a national radio 
university. The committee failed to act 
favorably upon that recommendation af- 
ter having heard Secretary Wilbur who 
warned against too great haste in estab- 
lishing final agencies in a field which 
was so experimental. 
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State Banks 


Mississippi, Minnesota 





Mississippi.—J. 8S. Love, State superin- 
tendent of banking, has just announced: 
E. 


which closed its doors Dec. 9. 

Minnesota.—A, J. Veigel, State commis- 
sioner of banks, announced Dec. 30: 

First National Bank of Lanesboro, Lanes- 
boro, and the Scanlan Haberstad Bank of 
the same city, consolidated, under title of 
Scanlan Haberstad Bank and Trust Co. 





Contact with 
the Center of 
Financial 


New York 


Our direct communication fa- 
cilities by wire with our main 
office in the center of financial 
New York provide a ready 
means for the rapid transaction 
of New York banking business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES COMPANY INC 


A Subsidiary of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 
Stancy Carr, Representative 
922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Among the proposals to be considered | 


The membership of this committee is | 


rector of education, Columbus, Ohio; H. | 
Robinson Shipherd, New York City; W. | 


Changes in Status|| 


A. Lang appointed liquidating agent | 
for Bank of Pass Christian, Pass Christian, | 


|Colorado in Prosperous Condition, 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
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to the other recommendations, distinct | 











Radio 


Reports State 





Bank Deposits Show Increase and Financial Institutions | 


Also Declared 





State of Colorado: Denver, Dec. 31. 


The general condition of banks and 
trust companies in Colorado is very sat- 
isfactory, and much of the slow paper 
which they have held has ben eliminated, 
according to a statement released Dec: 
28 by Grant McFerson, State bank com- 
missioner, reviewing the events of 1929 
and giving the outlook for 1930. 

Mr. McFerson refers to 1929 as-an 
exceptionally good year, with but few 
localities in the State failing to reach a 
state of prosperity as high as the aver- 
age for the last few years. He esti- 
mates the producing wealth of the State 
as in the neighborhod of $150,000,000. 


The coming year, in his opinion, should ; 


be a good one for banks and business 
generally. 

Mr. McFerson’s statement follows in 
full text: 


Evidently the prosperity of Colorado 
will attoin .« position for the year of 
1919 which the banking department of 
this State has enticipated and in the 
closing few days the peopie in general 
will realize many comforts and pleasures 
from the financial results of an excep- 
tionally good year. 

This condition is general throughout 
the State with but very few localities 
not reaching the average or better than 
the. last few years, both in the agri- 
cultural and stock raising districts. Pre- 
vailing prices have been until the last 
few weeks, above the average of several 
years with future months for realiza- 
tion on belated harvest or the feeding 
interests which will produce large sums 
of money extremely beneficial in the re- 
duction of outstanding obligations and it 
is estimated that the producing wealth 
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Bank Commissioner 


in Good Shape 


of this State for this year will approx- 
imate $150,000,000. | 

One outstanding feature is the fact | 
that the people have realized from past | 
experience that reasonable economy will 
materially add to their wealth and this 
statement is borne out by the increase of 
deposits in all banks especially in sav- | 
ings departments. During the early Fall | 
months there seemed to be a desire on 
the part of a great many people to take | 
a speculative chance in a rapidly advanc- 
ing stock market which met with serious 
reverses in November and very much to 
the detriment of people who could so 
illy afford to take the losses which they 
were obliged to sustain. While in a way 
this may at this time seem considerable 
of a hardship, there is no’ question but 
that the ultimate result will be to their | 
benefit providing they profit by a sad 
experience. 

The early snow storms of this year} 
have seriously interfered with the| 
harvesting of certain crops more espe- | 
| cially throughout the beet districts but | 
time will prove the value of abundant | 
moisture which places the agricultural | 
sections in a better condition than for 
many years and the financial benefit, of 
course, cannot accrue until the latter | 
part of the coming year. 

The general condition of banks and 
trust companies in this State has reached 
a point very satiefactory and the re- 
turns from business interests throughout 
the State have been extremely helpful in 
the elimination of slow paper and of | 
especial benefit in the way of increase of | 
total resources which all adds to the} 
financial condition which is most desira- | 
ble for the welfare of our people. 


| 
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U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


December 28 
Made Public December 31 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ........ $1,509,001.46 
Internal-revenue recgipts: 
Treeme tHe ...065. 10 1,670,090.80 
Miscellaneous internal 
WON 8 acesacciatx xe ¢06 646,684.01 
Miscellaneous receipts 706,695.93 


4,532,472.20 
179,675,195.69 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day ... 
184,207,667.89 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.. 


$5,008,014.12 
1,146,767.11 


Refunds of receipts..... 658,776.53 
Pananik COAL .5.asc.ss's 46,217.64 
Operations in special ac- 
WR atc, On iain ino a ent 126,624.36 
Adjusted service certifi- 
RE Se 627,328.01 
Civil-service retirement 
WRENN) Sa cus ale sibfaconia’s Sas 20,678.62 
Investment of trust 
ES PRUE Sane a 293,365.73 
Total ordinary expendi- 
SE PE 6,673,116.10 
Other public debt expendi- 
a SS eee pat Cacles 2,474,471.25 


Balance today .......... 175,060,080.54 


184,207,667.89 


Bonds Will Be Issued 
By Cleveland Terminal 








The Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany- has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 


Docket No. 7977 to issue $18,000,000 of | 


4% per cént. first-mortgage sinking-fund 
gold bonds, Series C, it was made public 
by the Commission Dee. 31. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 96 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest, and the proceeds used to repay 
advances received in connection with the 
new Cleveland Union Terminal. 


The New York Central Railroad, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway, and the New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway were au- 
thorized by the Commission to assume 
obligation and liability of the bonds. 









investment. 

















consuming public. 


levels. 


The standard chains have weathered the fluctuations in the purchasing power of the dollar 
over a period of twenty years and have enjoyed a record of continuous and uninterrupted 
growth in both sales and profits. The year 1929 promises to establish new high records. 
Many of these chains have developed into national, and even international, institutions. 


Chain store grocery and food companies are engaged in a business which represents the 
basic means of human existence. Because of this fact and because they render this means 
on an economic basis, their continued increasing prosperity is assured. The other chains 
dealing in necessities should also continue to grow and prosper as they have done in the 
past. Their economic methods in purchasing and their scientific methods of distribution 
permit of the sale of merchandise at substantial savings to the consuming public. 


We recommend at this time the purchase of standard chain store preferred and common 
stocks for permanent investment and will be pleased to make definite suggestions upon 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


request. 


Legislation to Stop | 
‘Short Selling’ Urged) 





Mr. 


Brookhart to Introduce | 
Prohibitory Measure 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
that brokers’ loans are one of the most! 
important causes of the speculative | 
mania. 

“The Federal reserve law now pro- 
hibits Federal Reserve banks from re- 
discounting brokers’ or other speculative 
loans. | The Federal reserve bank is the 
| most important bank in the world, and 
| the Same reason exists to prohibit any 
other bank from making the loan which 
| causes Congress to prohibit the Federal 
| reserve rediscount on such loans. 
| _“Rediscount of brokers’ loans is pro- 
| hibited by law because it is an illegiti- 
mate business, in the same way that law 
prohibits all lotteries. If it is illegiti- 
mate for rediscount purposes, it is 
equally illegitimate for ordinary loans. 

“Objection has been made to the pro- 
hibition of national banks making specu- 
| lative loans on the grounds that it will 
drive the business over to the Staite 
banks and ruin the national bank system, | 
but Congress has the power to require 
State banks, corporations, and_ indi- 
viduals, to comply with the same rules 
or deny them the use of the mails and 
the privileges of interstate commerce. 
It is therefore within the power of Con- 
gress to stop all bank or corporation 
loans for speculation. 

“More than one-third of all deposits | 
of all member banks of the Federal 
| reserve system were in the recent specu- 
| lative bubble. It is an outrage to say 
|that the Government must furnish a 
banking system to the greatest gam- 
bling scheme ever devised by the mind 
of man.” 

_Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
| discussing the drop in brokers’ loans, de- 
| clared that “as long as we have specu- 
|lators with plenty of money we can ex- 
| pect ‘more stock market crashes in the 
| future, because such crashes are the most 
| profitable forms of playing the market | 
jem ee speculator with sufficient capi- 
| Val, | 

“The two results of the drop in bro- 
kers’ loans that I see,” the Senator said, 
“are, first, the class of people that was 
in, and suffered by, the stock market 
crash no longer is in the market; and, 
second, the money released by this drop! 











Chain Store Business 
Unaffected by Depression 


LTHOUGH the records show that the business of chain store companies does not suffer 
in periods of business depression, chain store stocks have not been immune from the 
recent drastic price decline which swept through the securities market. As a result 
common stocks of chain store systems which have had a record of continuous growth 

and prosperity are now available at prices which we regard as attractive for long-term 


No type of business is so inherently sound and stable as that of merchandising chains. It is 
a business which is practically unaffected by any conditions which might result from a de- 
pression in the securities markets or from a business reaction. 
especially the food, drug, and five-and-tens, really thrive during temporary business depres- 
sions because such chains deal in every-day necessities at prices which mean a saving to the 


One has but to examine the past records of the leading chains to be convinced of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the purchase of common stocks of the strong chain systems at present 


YEARLY 


Chain store companies, 
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Finance 


‘Ohio Bank Resources 


Increase One Billion 


Dollars in 10 Years 


State System Gained Six Na- 
tional Institutions During 
1929, Superintendent of 
Banks Reports 








State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 31. 
The exceptional progress made by 
State-supervised banks during 1929 is 
shown in a review of banking activities 
for that period issued by the superin- 

tendent of banks, O. C.: Gray. 

The expansion of facilities was such 
as to put these banks in a better position 


| than ever before to serve the public, ac- 
| cording to the superintendent’s summary, 


which shows that there were more bank 
mergers in the year just ended than in 
any similar previous period. 

Six Charters Issued ; 

The bank consolidation movement, in 
full swing throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the larger financial circles, im- 
measurably helps the banking situation 
by curtailing operating expenses, pro- 
moting bank administration, increasing 
safeguards and remedying overbanked 
conditions, Mr. Gray said. 

Within the year the State system 
gained six banks from the national 
system, while one State bank joined the 
national ranks. Six new bank charters 
were issued. New banks are not sanc- 
tioned except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity. This is a policy rigidly enforced 
by the department. 

The largest new bank authorized for 
the year was The Midland Bank, of 
Cleveland, $4,000.000 capital stock, which 
purchased large interests of the original 
Midland Bank, of that city, now The 


| Liquidating Midland Bank. The largest 
| capital stock increase recorded was that 
|of The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 


landy $10,000.000 to $13,800,000. 
Resources Increased 
In his summary for the year State 


| Bank Superintendent Gray said: “The 


activities of Ohio’s banks during the 
year is but another evidence of their 
advancement and leadership. The growth 
of these institutions within the past 10 
years has been almost phenomenal. 
Within that period their resources have 
increased more than $1,000,000,000. That 
tells the story of their progress.” 
Banking changes reported include: Six 
new banks with capital stock of $4,150,- 
000; increases in capital by 28 banks in 
the aggregate amount of $10,120,000; 15 
mergers and consolidations, and a num- 
ber of changes in name and corporate 


powers. Two banks are reported as 
having joined the Federal reserve 
system. 


LL 





in brokers’ loans has gone back to the 
interior. The interior will benefit gen- 
erally thereby, but in no special sénse. 
The farmer will not benefit directly by 
the return of funds to the interior, be- 
cause the farmer, never has had trouble 
borrowing money when he had the col- 
lateral. _ His, greatest trouble is gaining 
sufficient profit from his production.” 
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For 
January Funds 





Our current list includes a 
carefully selected and 
attractively priced group of 
sound bonds yielding yp to 
6.95% and _ investment 
stocks up to 7.22%. 


Write for folder USD 2 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


NEW YORE DETROIT 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO PORTLAND, ME. 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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Handicap of Operating Costs 
in Air Mail Extension + + 





Assistant Postmaster General Reviews Achieve- 
ments and Discusses Obstacles to Expansion in 
United States and to Latin America 





By W. IRVING GLOVER 


Second Assistant Postmaster General 


HE AIR MAIL service is no longer 
in its pioneering stage. 

In the 11 years since the Post 
Office Department inaugurated an ex- 
perimental route between New York and 
Washington, developments in the serv- 
ice have come thick and fast. The en- 
couragement given the Government to 
this method of transportation of mail 
has resulted in a daily service being pro- 
vided for most of our large cities 
throughout the country—East, West, 
North and South. 

During the year 1929, the greatest 
strides were made by the Post Office 
Department in extending the air mail 
service to Central and South America. 
Within a comparatively short time, 
South America will be entirely covered 
by air mail routes, operated by Amer- 
ican companies. 


For the year just closed, there were 
12.295 miles covered by air mail in Mex- 
ico, Central and South America. The 
routes inaugurated during the year were 
those from Miami to Havana, Miami to 
Cristobal and Paramaribo, Cristobal to 
Curacao, Port of Spain to Paramaribo, 
Miami to San Juan and Port of Spain, 
Miami to Nassau, Brownsville to Mexico 
City and Guatemala City and the route 
from Cristobal: to Santiago, Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. 

It is probable that early in the New 
Year advertisements will be issued for a 
route from Paramaribo to Buenos Aires, 
a distance of 4,390 miles. With this 
link in operation, South America will be 
practically surrounded with air mail 
lines, serving all the principal cities of 
the countries to the south of us. 

At the close of the calendar year 1929 
there were in operation in the United 
States 25 air mail routes with a total 
mileage of 14,387. Air mail pilots flew 
an average of 43,000 miles a day dur- 
ing 1929. 

In addition to those routes already 
in operation in this country, the inter- 
departmental committee on airways has 
made recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a southwest transcontinental 
route extending from Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Jackson, Shreveport and Dallas, 
Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex., to San 
Diego and Los Angeles, Calif., and from 
San Antonio to some point onthe afore- 


ee 


mentioned line between Fort Worth and 
EI Paso. 

The committee has likewise recom- 
mended the establishment of a route 
from Louisville, via Nashville and Mem- 
phis and Little Rock to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, as well as one from New York 
to St. Louis., Mo., serving Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, Columbus and Indian- 
apolis. . . 


But the operation of the air mail 
service is expensive, the rate being 150 
per cent higher than the ordinary first 
class postal rate. It cost the Department 
$8.81 a pound to transport air mail from 
Boston to Los Angeles. It receives but 
80 cents a pound for this mail. The 
Government’s loss, therefore, is $8.01 a 
pound. 

It is imperative, therefore, that there 
must be a readjustment in the rates now 
paid by the Government to air mail 
contractors. This problem is now being 
worked out by the officials in charge. 

It is estimated that 85 per cent of 
matter now carried by air mail does not 
require extraordinary speed. Air mail 


should be used, therefore, when speed is - 


of such importance as to justify the 
increased cost and then only between 
such points as are actually served by 
air transportation. It is the judgment 
of those in charge of the operation of air 
mail routes that the Government should 
concentrate its exceptional aid on a few 
natural transportation routes. 


a 


The Government has no intention of 
withdrawing its support of the air mail. 
At present, the Post Office Department 
in its payment to mail contractors, the 
Department of Agriculture through the 
medium of its weather service, and the 
Department. of Commerce by lighting 
airways, providing emergency landing 
fields and supervising commercial flying, 
are contributing in the aggregate $30,- 
000,000 annually to the cause of civil 
aeronautics. ; 

This is a large amount of money. But 
until the people of the United States be- 
come more thoroughly convinced of the 
safety and utility of air transportation 
for themselves it is the duty of the 
Government to continue its support of 
civil aeronautics. 








p rotecting Trees in National Parks 
Fighting Fire, Pests and Disease 
By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 


Director, National Park Service 


HE PRESERVATION of the great 

tree stands in our national parks 

is vitally important if the natural 
beauty and wilderness character of these 
areas are to be preserved in their origi- 
nal condition. 

The value of the park forests cannot 
be estimated alone in terms of dollars 
and cents, for the aesthetic values and 
the values from the standpoint of pro- 
tection of watersheds of adjoining areas 
and furnishing refuge for the park wild 
animals far outweigh any. commercial 
value that the trees might have. Spe- 
cial attention is therefore directed by 
park officials toward combating the va- 
rious agencies which have a detrimental 
effect upon the forests. 

The three great destructive agencies 
in the forest world are fire, insect infes- 
tations, and disease. Man has now be- 
come a fourth agency of destruction, 
partly through his careless handling of 
fire and partly through the interest 
which makes him desire to stand or 
camp as close as possible to the superb 
specimens of the forest for which the 
national parks are famous. This latter 
results in removing the humus over the 
tree roots and packs the earth so tightly 
that the tree suffers injury to its root 
system, sometimes irreparable. 

The most spectacular of the tree ene- 
mies is fire. Sometimes it is started by 
lightning, but all too often it is due to 
the careless handling of a campfire, a 
cigarette, or a supposedly extinguished 
match. Whatever the cause, the result 
is frequently disastrous. 

In order to provide the most efficient 
method of preventing and suppressing 
fires, the National Park Service has a 
fire control expert whose duty it is to 
make careful surveys and plans on which 
to base the fire control work of the vari- 
ous parks. Fire schools are conducted 
for rangers in some of the parks, and in 
others the rangers and other employees 
are sent to the fire schools conducted 
by the Forest Service in adjoining na- 
tional forests. 

By reason of advance preparations and 
the precautions taken, fires originating 
within the national parks were kept to a 
minimum during the last fire season, 
which was an extremely hazardous one 


because of the long drought conditions 
which prevailed throughout the West. 
Part of the credit for this condition 
should go to the park visitors, who are 
becoming more and more careful in their 
handling of fire as they realize the far- 
spreading consequences of carelessness 
in this regard. 

The disastrous crown fire which broke 
into Glacier Park from an outside source 
last Summer, jumping the river under a 
high wind on a half-mile front and run- 
ning 10 miles in 10 hours, proved con- 
clusively, however, that no matter how 
complete the preparations and fire-fight- 
ing equipment of the various parks may 
be, it will be impossible for the parks 
to be guarded adequately against disas- 
trous fires originating on private lands 
either within or without the park until 
all agencies—Federal, State, and private 
—combine to work out a complete protec- 
tion program. ; 

That the scenery of the west side of 
Glacier National Park was not entirely 
ruined last year was due only to the 
magnificent fire-fighting work done by 
our own rangers and fire experts and to 
the cooperation furnished by Forest 
Service, the Great Northern Railway, 
the American Legion, and other public- 
spirited people. 

The damage done by insects and dis- 
ease is much less spectacular, but more 
insidious. Sometimes both these ravages 
follow in the wake of fire. It is impor- 
tant that park authorities be constantly 
on the watch to detect the beginnings 
of blights of various types, in order that 
they may be controlled before they get 
out of hand. 

Realizing the great economic loss, to 
say nothing of the loss from an esthetic 
standpoint, that occurs when superb for- 
ests are destroyed through these various 
causes, the chief coordinator, in January, 
1927, organized a forest protection 
board, composed of members of the va- 
rious Government bureaus in charge of 
the administration of public lands, to 
formulate and recommend general poli- 
cies and plans for the protection of the 
forests of the country. Regional boards 
were also organized, and these are func- 
tioning to provide better cooperation and 
coordination in handling forest problems 
in the field. 
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Ancient American Mara 


Challenges Other Claims to Priority 


Arguments Are Advanced for Theory That 
Human Race Appeared in New World as Early as Elsewhere 


P. E. COX. 


Archaeologist, State ef Tennessee 


and judgment of the scientific world, 

that, the most ancient evidence of 
man’s culture, yet discovered is in west- 
ern Europe. I take the witness stand 
to testify that: 

The antiquity of man is as great on 
the American continent as on or in any 
other terrestrial locality. 

With this statement, I hear the jave- 
lines of doubt and criticism on their 
journey to the annihilation of the sug- 
gested idea, hurled by the strong arm 
of modern science. The weapon rattles 
on a protecting shield furnished by 
philosophers and scientist as old as Plato, 
Socrates, and the scientist of Egypt, in 
what has been termed a mythical story, 
in describing that 10,000 years before the 
time of Timeaus a vast continent larger 
than Asia and Lybia existed over against 
and west of the Pillars of Hercules. 

The evidence now available points to 
the isolation of the American continent 
through unnumbered ages. The legend 
of the lost Atlantis is true in that it re- 
legates the knowledge of the world be- 
yond the Atlantic by Mediterranean 
races to a time already of hoary antiq- 
uity in the age of Socrates, or even of 
Solon. 

Through all the centuries of definite 
history America has remained a world 
apart, secure in its isolation, with lan- 
guages, arts and customs, essentially na- 
tive in character. The Maya discoveries 
establish political governments, systems 
of chronology and science, graven and 
written records, architecture, to all ap- 
pearance the slow growth of many gen- 
erations. 

There has been a tendency to trace 
everything which marks the awakening 
into intellectual life of this American 
race to an Asiatic or old world origin. 
No reason can be shown or has yet ap- 
peared why the human intellect might 
not begin on the same course in America 
as in Mesopotamia or the Nile Valley. 

For not more than 200 years have con- 
ditions or desires permitted research and 
study of America’s prehistory. Yet 
within this brief period the same evi- 
dence of man’s antiquity in America has 
been discovered as in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, along the following lines: 

1. A fixed belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. 

2. Occupancy of caverns for the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

3. Communal habitations of vast ex- 
tent. 

4. Migrations for sustenance and trad- 
ing. 

5. Artifacts and domestic utensils of 
like material and form. 

6. Legends, relating to man’s origin 
and his destruction by fire and water. 

7. Burial ceremonies and character of 
tombs used. 

8. The most stupendous monuments 
constituted of earth, most indestructable 
material—in numbers of monuments and 
quantity of material far exceeding any 
part of the world. 

9. Remains of extinct and existing 
birds and animals associated with hu- 
man remains, admittedly discovered in 
greater quantities in Europe; however, 
the fact is not proven by quantities but 
by distinctiveness of material. 

10. Climatic environment, 
products and shell mounds. 

It is insisted by eminent geologists 
that there is evidence existing, indicat- 
ing that probably the most ancient geo- 
logical formations in the world are lo- 
cated in America. 

A large portion of America was never 


I AM aware of the consensus of opinion 
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subjected to glacial action, thus afford- 
ing extensive areas with favorable cli- 
matic conditions for man’s primitive ex- 
istence because of the flora and fauna. 

The remains of Egypt speak of high 
natural talent, much acquired knowledge, 
ages of training, vast aggregations of 
labor, wealth, time and ingenuity. There 
structures are such as only great em- 
pires could erect. The rudest of their 
monuments are works too serious for 
the infancy of civilization; their writ- 
ing is a perfect systerm. t 

There is no stone age in their archae- 
ology. We see relative maturity; there 
is no youth or infancy. History’s earli- 
est lispings gives us only the names of 
perished empires in the East which 
everywhere bear the stamp of maturity 
rather than youth. 

While I realize that the site of the 
origin of man has been located in the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
known to bea fertile country abounding 
in natural resources for the sustenance 
of life, I am also aware that all existence 
has always sought the site of least re- 
sistance. Climate and nature’s food at- 
tracted man. Such conditions have at- 
tracted and made possible the existence 
of the animal kingdom. 

No more fertile valleys of equal extent 
exist in the world than those of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Amazon, the greater 
portions of which appear to have been 
unaffected by those extremes in climate 
which prevented production of great 
quantities of animal and vegetable food. 
The highlands and mountains of the 
great Mississippi Valley were the homes 
of the troglodytes, battling with the ani- 
mal for protection of their homes. Un- 
der the shelving rocks and roofs of 
caverns, prehistoric man moved, lived, 
died and was there buried in tombs spe- 
cially constructed from foreign ma- 
terials. 

Surveys which I have made in the 
foot hills of the Cumberland Mountains 
of Tennessee disclose a conservative esti- 
mate of shelving limestone rocks and 
caverns of 100 acres. Limited explora- 
tion of numbers of such sites disclose 
evidence of human occupation for ages; 
some of them contain tomb areas from 
one of which I removed the skull and 
artifacts. 

Beneath the pinnacle of Mt. Le Conte, 
in the Great Smoky Mountains, under a 
shelving rock covering an area of ap- 
proximately four acres, I discovered 
beneath ash beds evidence of human 
occupancy and artifacts. 

There has been discovered in a Ten- 
nessee cavern a human burial indicating 
an effort to mummify. The body was 
wrapped ina fibre or cloth, covered with 
bear skin and cedar boards. The fibre 
is bark interwoven with bird feathers. 

Thousands of flint implements are 
found that cannot be distinguished from 
those of western Europe. 





V alue of Nebraska’s Products 
es 


PRODUCTS of Nebraska have reached 

an annual valuation of $500,000,000, 
it is stated by A. J. Weaver, governor 
of Nebraska, in a communication to 
The United States Daily. 

This statement of valuation corrects 
an error appearing in The United States 
Daily of Dec. 23, in the course of the 
article, “Outlook for Prosperous Year in 
Nebraska,” under the signature of Gov- 
ernor Weaver, in which the annual value 
of Nebraska products was given as 
$5,000,000. 
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ghoncal Cumulative Index 
at the conclusion of each volume. This 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 2966. 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
cumu- 


every Monday issue. 





Liititttion: of Slack Periods 


to Relieve Unemployment: 





Governor of Utah Advocates Adjustment of 
Industrial Activities to Make Lay Off Un- 


necessary im Seasonal Occupations 
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By GEORGE H, DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


MPLOYMENT is the most accu- 
E rate index of. the economic situa- 

tion. When the workmen of a 
community are all employed the economic 
situation is good. When large mumbers 
of them are unemployed the economic 
situation is bad. 3 

When there are no idle men it indi- 
cates that. the mines, mills, factories and 
railroads are: busy and that new construc- 
tion work is in progress) When men 
walk the streets looking for jobs it 
shows that business is depressed and 
times are hard. 

In order to be just, we must remem- 
ber that employers do not lay off their 
men just to be mean. Every owner of a 
factory or a mine or any other industry 
likes to run his plant full blast. 

A 


The larger his operations, the more 
money he makes. If he can only sell 
his product he is happy when he employs 
the greatest mumber of men; and when 
he lays off his force he is unhappy, for 
it shows that his business is_not pros- 
perous. 

This is no consolation to a workman 
out of a job, with a hungry family. 

Unemployment is the disgrace of our 
civilization. So long as a man who is 
able, ready and willing to work cannot 
get bread for himself, his wife and his 
children, we ought not to brag about 
our wonderful industrial system, our 
npaee ‘and our fortunate working 
class. 

We have a lot of superpatriots who 
are quick.to.denounce those who preach 
radical do¢t®ines, but remain cold and 
indifferent when they are told that thou- 
sands of their fellow Americans are be- 
ing denied the necessaries of life. 
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The situation, however, is changing. 
Leaders of industry used to fight bitterly 
against the efforts of organized labor to 
get higher wages. It was the law of 
business to keep wages as low as possible, 
and the unemployment of labor did not 
worry the industrialists. But by and 
by they discovered a truth that labor 
Idaders had“ been preaching for many 
years; namely, that aman who gets low 
wages cannot buy much, and a man who 
gets no wages can buy nothing at all. 

The workingmen and the farmers con- 
stitute the bulk of our population; and 
when they are prosperous enough to buy 
food, clothing, automobiles, radios, and 
the thousand and one things that men 
and women can and will buy when they 
are employed, the industrial plants have 
a great market for their products and 
are therefore prosperous. In _ other 
words, high wages“and regular employ- 
ment mean prosperity for all. 

For this reason, business men and 


manufacturers are alarmed over unem- 
ployment and are seeking means to over- 
come it. With labor and capital both 
attacking the problem in a spirit of mu- 
tual interest, it is to be hoped that prog- 
ress will be made. 

We shall probably be disappointed if 
we expect someone to discover a magic 
panacea for unemployment. No doubt a 
great many different things will have 
to be done in order to get results. One 
of these is to reduce the amount of sea- 
sonal employment. 

We have had the idea that, in a cli- 
mate like ours, it is impossible to build 
houses, business blocks, roads or bridges 
in the Winter; so we jam all this work 
into the Summer season. And when cold 
weather comes the men are laid off for 
four or five months. 

During that period of enforced idle- 
ness the workmen have to live on what 
they saved out of their Summer wages, 
if they were thrifty enough to ‘save any- 
thing. If they were not thrifty, they 
become objects of charity, and hence a 
burden on the community. 

Assuming, that they are thrifty, they 
have to earn enough in eight months to 
keep them twelve months. That means 
higher wages, and hence more costly 
buildings. 

A 

Suppose, for example, a man needs 
$2,000 a year to keep himself and his 
family. If he has to earn it in eight 
months he must have a salary of $250 a 
month. If he could work twelve months, 
he would only need to make $167 a 
month. This would reduce the labor cost 
of a new house one-third, and would 
make it possible for more people to own 
their own homes. 

One reason why the price of coal is 
so high is that the miners have so 
much idle time. If, instead of working 
two or three days a week they could 
work every day; they could afford to 
mine coal at a lower rate per ton, and 
we who burn coal would be buying it 
at a cheaper price. : 

Investigation has proved that it is a 
mistaken notion that construction work- 
tannot -be carried on in the Winter 
months. In so mild a climate as we have 
in Utah, there is much outdoor work that. 
can be done as well and as cheaply in 
the Winter as in the Summer. Not only 
for humanitarian reasons, but for busi- 
ness reasons as well, we ought to en- 
courage Winter construction work, 

Every plant has special repairs and 
overhauling that must be done some- 
time. Why not make it a rule to do this 
kind of work in thé Winter rather than 
in the Summer? Laying off men in the 
Winter is cruel, and should not be done 
if it can possibly be avoided. 





What Happens to Acts of Congress 


Laws Edited in Department of State 
By HENRY L. BRYAN 


Editor of Laws, Department of State 


F THE almost innumerable pub- 

lications of, our. Congress, the 

most important document is the 
“United States Statutes at Large,” the 
volumes of Which contain in official form 
all the legislative activities of Congress 
from its very first session in 1789 up to 
the present time, including the current 
treaties and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent. Their regular appearance and 
prompt issuance after the adjournment 
of each Congress is the result of pains- 
taking and systematic work in the De- 
partment of State. 

As it is believed that the evolution of 
these very necessary volumes will be of 
interest to all who are compelled to use 
them, a brief statement is given of the 
life of a law -from the time it is signed 
by the President until it appears in the 
bound volume of the statutes. 

Immediately a bill or resolution is 
passed by Congress, it is printed at the 
Government Printing Office on heavy 
parchment paper, 10 by 15 inches in 
size. This is signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Vice 
President or President pro tempore of 
the Senate, then by the President of the 
United States. It thea actually becomes 
a law. 

These originals are. sent from the 
White House to the State Department. 
A careful comparison is made of the 
originals with the identic copies pre- 
viously received by the Department so 
that the copies will tally exactly with 
the law a8 Sigrned by the President. The 
originals are. then filed in the archives 
of the State Department and later bound 
into separate volumes, which are kept 
in locked steel cases, | 

Incidentally, the President signifies 
his approval of bills in the same manner 
as our first Presidents, by placing his 
signature im the lower left-hand corner 
thereof. The only difference is that the 


word ‘“‘approved” and the date are not 
written in by the President himself 
today. Our first Presidents, not having 
the volume of work which is placed be- 
fore our Presidents now, made those no- 
tations in their own handwriting. 

On the receipt of the original the 
identic copy in the possession of the 
Department is given the number of the 
lav and sent at once to the Public 
Printer, who from the same type used in 
the original, omitting the leads, returns 
proofs thereof which are then known 
as “slip laws.” These proofs are care- 
fully compared with the signed orig- 
inals_ to make sure that there are no 
errors, and from them the law is printed 
for distribution. 

At the time these proofs are sent to 
the Department, the editor of the laws 
receives duplicates thereof, with a wide 
margin at the right side, on which the 
annotations are made that finally appear 
in the bound volume of the statutes. 

When very long measures, such as rev- 

enue, tariff, appropriations and some 
other -important bills are being con- 
sidered in Congress, the annotation and 
indexing is commenced while Congress 
is deliberating thereon, using therefor a 
printed copy of the bill as_ reported. 
Only in this manner is it possible to 
issue the bound volumes within a few 
months after the Congress “has ad- 
journed. 
_ In addition to the annotations appear- 
ing on the margin of the volumes, a 
comprehensive index of all the subjects 
therein is made. 
card index system, with separate cards 
itemizing in detail all the matters con- 
tained in the volumes. To index the 
public and private laws, concurrent reso- 
lutions, treaties, and- proclamations of 
the President—all of which are incor- 
porated in the statutes of a Congress— 
frequently requires cards for more than 
100,000 separate items. 
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This is done by the . 
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